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By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER SCZUDLO, AGD 
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The clerk or officer serving in an administrative capacity will find this handbook 


Army Regulations and other administrative directives a valuable guide and index. 


A best seller since the beginning of the war. The new tenth edition is up-to-date and 
ready for delivery. As always the Officer’s Guide contains everything the officer needs 


to know. It will keep you up to the minute. 


BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS - - - - = = = = $2.00 
By W. H. B. SMITH 


This book, the only one of its kind published, tells how to load, operate, disassemble, 
and assemble American, German, Italian, Japanese, Russian, British and other military 


small arms. Completely illustrated. 213 pages. 














COMPANY ADMINISTRATION — / Cloth $2.00 
AND PERSONNEL RECORDS ( © © © © Paper $1.50) 


By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


Always an administrative “must,” Colonel Virtue’s book is today more important than 
ever. The maze of administrative details are made clear and simple in this definitive 
guide for the regimental personnel section and others engaged in Army administrative 


work. 
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IDENTIFICATION- - - += = = = © © «= «= «© «= «= §$2,00 


The most comprehensive of all military identification books. Uniforms, insignias, and 


colors of all armies are shown. A special section pictures in color Army Air Forces in- 


signia, flags of the world, and other insignia and markings in military use. 
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Everyone 


at’s That Plane? 

By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 

lhouettes of 83 American and Jap 
nes with pictures and descriptions. 


lircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
Silhouettes and photographs of Brit- 
German and Italian aircraft. 
[he Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
Humorous story of a new Army man. 
th edition $1.75. 
Guadalcanal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 


Front-line battle in the South Pacific. 


The Lost Battalion 


By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 


The famous outfit that held its ground. 


Patriot Battles 
By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 


Battles of our first American war. 


lank-Fighter Team 
By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 


\T unit against the Panzers 


Sergeant Terry Bull 
By Himself 
Sergeant Terry’s stories have been 
favorites in the Army for years. 


Studies on War 


3est articles from Military Affairs. 


What To Do Aboard the Transport 


A group of scientists answer the ques- 
ons of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
ivailable in cloth at $1.50 under the 
title Seience from Shipboard. 
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Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 


The most penetrating discussion of 
the Red Army so far written by an 
American. Cloth edition $2.75. 


Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 


The Japanese Empire and its people 
since the days of Commodore Perry. 
Cloth edition $2.00. 


The Nazi State 


By William Ebenstein 


The Nazi government and how it 
works—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 


By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 


A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 








FIGHTING FORCES 
BOOKS 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Freedom Speaks 


Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 


A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


The Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 


22 eee es ent 


Major Ingersoll tells of the Battle 
of E] Guettar, and how big this war 
is and what the Army is doing to win 
it. Cloth edition $2.00 


How to Abandon Ship 


By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 


Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 
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Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book on 
present-day India. Cloth edition $2.50 
Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


Jap Army leaders, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50 


organization 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 


The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self-re 
liant fighting man 
The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 


The fight against odd 
opened the war 


which 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $2.50. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


Selected portions from Clause 
witz’s famous writings on war. Cloth 
edition $1.50 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 


Complete description of chemicals 
and chemical weapons and tactics by 
a foremost expert Cloth edition 


$2.75. 
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The Prisoner of War Fund was first announced in the 
April 1943 issue of The Journat and the names of the first 
contributors appeared in the May issue. There were only a 
few names in that first list and the “Enlisted men, civilian 
employees and officers of the Presidio of San Francisco” 
didn’t happen to be on that very first list of contributors. 
But they did appear in the next (June) issue and every 
single month since then. We asked our accounting depart- 
ment to total up the full contribution of the generous people 
of the Presidio and learn that it is over $3,000. They early 
understood the need for special aid for those in enemy 
hands and have continued to think of them. 

But most of our contributions come from 
This shows that many Journat readers have a generous 
feeling of sympathy for the men who are not as fortunate as 
they are. 





individuals. 


Before we mention a few letters from some of the 
individual contributors, we should tell you that the Allied 
Officer’s Club, Headquarters Eastern Base Section and 8th 
Port, whose address is an overseas APO number, has re 
cently sent us its third check. This one is for $1,000. 
Lieutenant Colonel William M. Kelly, adjutant of the 
headquarters, sent us the check for $1,000 and told us how 





INDIVIDUALS 


Major F. D. Morrison, 326th Service Group 
Raymond Donovan, Detroit, Michigan 

| Miss Alma Dettinger, New York City 
Alicia H. Willard, New York City 
Marion J. Chutter, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
Pfc. William Finkelstein, 25th AACS 
Art Coyle, Walnut Creek, California 
Pfc. J. L. Emerson, 4th Marines 
Leslie Dana, St. Louis, Missouri 
Tec 4 Buenos S. Cross, 69th Station Hospital 
Captain E. W. Johnson, Signal Corps 
C. M. Ward, Rancho Sante Fe, California 
Mr. and Mrs. Troy M. Rodlun, Washington, D. C. 
Captain Elmer L. Steinbock, Hq Fifth Army 
Private John G. Limerick, Texas State Guard 
Corporal George W. Limerick, Texas State Guard 
Corporal Joe H. Limerick, 159th Station Hospital 
Captain Pat H. Limerick, Texas State Guard 
Captain Alexander L. Harvey, Signal Corps 
Captain Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., USMCR 
Lt. Col. Joseph H. Chaille, General Staff Corps 
Sergeant Sidney Rosen, APO 928 
Tec 5 H. T. Moulton, 323d Signal Company 
) Colonel Lee R. Williams, Signal Corps 
Lieutenant F. B. Hallordson 

Lt. Col. Ray G. Fitzgerald 

Niels Sorensen, Windsorville, Conn. 

Lieutenant Donald L. Maurer, AAF 
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the Club is operated so that its funds are divided equ 
among British, French, and American war benefits. 

A Spanish-American veteran, Leslie Dana of St. | 
sent a $10 check with a note saying that he hoped t 


able to repeat every month for the duration. And 
New Japtain Thomas F. McCord sends 
donation with a covering letter written on captured J 
nese paper. A Marine, Private First Class J. L. Emer 
had a small balance to his credit after buying some bx 
from The Journat. He told us to put it into The Inran 
TRY JouRNAL Prisoner of War Fund. 

Lieutenant Colonel Roy G. Fitzgerald of Dayton, O!| 
is responsible for a contribution of the Dayton Bar As 
ciation and also sent along a personal contribution of | 
own. Miss Alma Dettinger who has the radio progr 
“Other People’s Business” over WOXR in New York Cir 
sent us a check with a note saying, “This sum represent 
collection of stamps, nickels, dimes, quarters, etc., sent 
by listeners for our program, ‘Other People’s Business’ fo: 
transfer to The INFANTRY Journat Prisoner of War Fund 

Altogether the Fund grew $1,727.10 during the * 
month. The total contribution thus far is $47,774.8 


Guinea, € 


Major J. C. Woodard, Jr., Infantry 

ag A. R. McKown, 593d AAA AW Bn. 
Pfc. Sam Meltzer, 1301st Engineers 

Lt. Col. John H. Stowers, 303d Infantry 

Pvt. Chauncey L. Butts, APO 986 

Leopold A. Cook, Bayonne, New Jersey 
Lieutenant, 27 Ist Infantry 

Staff Set. Jack L. Gitlitz 

Frederic W. Clark, Greeley, Colorado 
Lieutenant Charles N. Valenti, Signal Corps 
Lieutenant B. D. Ottmann, 35th Infantry 
Pfc. Raymond A. Gosnell, 290th Infantry 

Lt. Col. J. B. Lapsley, Infantry 

Lieutenant Herbert G. Hilliker, 121st Infantry 
Captain Thomas F. McCard, Infantry 
H.G.W., Pasco, Washington 

William D. Lewis ; 

Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Colonel and Mrs. T. F. Voelter 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Mt. Pleasant (Texas) Rotary Club 

Dayton (Ohio) Bar Association 

Company A, SCU 3905, Stanford University 

Enlisted men, civilian employees, and officers of 
Presidio of San Francisco 

Allied Officer’s Club Headquarters, Eastern Base Section 
and 8th Port 


Staff of INFANTRY JouRNAL . 
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HIS is the first chance The IN 

FANTRY JouRNAL has had to wish 
success and luck in arms to every fighting 
Infantryman and every soldier helping 
him in the great new theater of war. This 
isn't just a wish going out from Washing: 
ton to the troops; it is good luck sent 
through The Journa from other com 
bat units everywhere, as well as from In 
fantrymen in training and Infantrymen 
in headquarters and elsewhere behind the 
hghting fronts. 

No matter what his duty has been, no 
matter how much of other combat he has 
seen, the Infantryman who doesn’t get 
into the biggest battle of all in France will 
feel a special respect for the man who did. 

It is easy to say that a German is a 
German and a tough fighting enemy 
wherever he is fought. And there are peri 
ods of combat against the Japanese in the 
other great general war theater which un 
questionably compare, in toughness and 
in bloodiness, with the newer battle now 
being fought on such a vast scale. 

But it was in France that the main 
enemy's effort of resistance was expected. 
And it was in France that tremendous re- 
sistance was found. There in the water, 
on the beaches, on the foreground of the 
coast, and inland wherever we have 


reached—the Infantryman strikes the de- 
fenses that the whole country and the 
whole Army have thought of as the chief 
obstacles to invasion and liberation. 


N the attack against these mighty de 
fenses there was never, from the be- 
ginning of preparations, any question of 
the leading place the American Infantry- 
man would take among the storming 
troops. All the bombers that hundreds of 
thousands of men and women back at 
home could make—all the big guns on 
every ship that could be brought to bear 
upon the shore defenses—all other meas 
ures of preparation and assistance for the 
Doughboy could do no more than make 
his tremendously hard job a little easier. 
From the first day, as history’s largest 
armada approached the Normandy shores 
and airborne troops struck deep at the rear 
of the coastal defenses, it has been above 
all an Infantry fight. 

The Infantryman was ready for it. He 
had been going through it in his training 
and in his mind for months beforehand. 
His commanders had planned in smallest 
detail how to find and strike at every con 
ceivable weakness in the German de 
fenses. And the plans for supporting 
action from weapons of air and ground 
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were likewise prepared to give the utmost That is what the Infantryman has 
help to the Infantryman. done and keeps right on doing in France, 

All this was done in advance, all pos just as he has in all the other theaters 
sible contingencies covered. But when the [hat’s what the Infantryman has done to 
Infantryman set foot on the beach, or gain success in battle in the American 
landed from his transport plane miles in way wherever Infantry units have gone 
side of the enemy’s ground, and the drive into battle. 


began through the defenses to bite off the 


tirst tough chunk of German-held terrain, HE country and the Army at home 
there was plenty left for the Infantryman took a special day on which to ac 
to do. knowledge all they owe to the hehting 


man of highest priority—the Infantry 


H' has had most of the job to do. man. It was on that day that the news 


There is still a huge task for him came of the second bombing of Japan. A 
to tackle and get done. He continues to pr wertul blow that made men cheer 
have the powerful help of every other men in uniform and civilian workers at 
arm. But the main part—the hardest part home. 
of our hardest battle—still faces the In But everybody knew, who stopp d t 
tantry fighter. think about it, that the Great Blow was | 
The Infantry hohter knows this. He be ing struck at that very moment in No: 
knows what the job is. And he goes at it mandy—and that similar blows by In 
with all there is in him. fantrymen and all the troops who help 
He drives ahead—not blindly, not with the Infantryman would have to be struck 
sheer fighting power—but by combining one after another—before Japan and 
brains and guts and fighting power. He Germany could be brought to defeat. 
uses every skill and craft of the battlefield May luck gO with the Doughboy | 
he has learned in other battles or in train across the whole of France and into the 
ing. He puts to work not only his weapon very land of Germany itself—and all th 
but his ability to use his head as an indi long way to the heart of Japan. The 
vidual fighting man and as a member of Doughboy’s job makes him need all th 


an efficient fighting team. luck there is. 












































N its forty years of publication The INranrry JouRNAL 
has been a place where Infantrymen and men of other 
branches of the Army have sought to discuss warfare 

There have been 

many hundreds of articles on small unit combat, many of 
them written by men who had seen the battles of which 
they wrote. These, the personal experience narratives of 
battle itself—from the men who have led and fought in 
this and other wars—have been the most valuable articles 
printed in this magazine. They have been valuable 
training for future combat, and they are used for that 
purpose in time of war as in peace. 

These are personal narratives, the battle stories of in 
dividuals. Such stories tell what one man experiences— 
what one man remembers of what he saw and felt and did 
in the midst of combat, and to a certain extent what he was 
able to find out from others about the battle afterward. 
Essentially they are one-man accounts, helpful and useful 
fighting aids but nevertheless the work of a single author. 

For the first time in its history The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
publishes in this issue a story of combat which was largely 
written by all the men who fought. 

“One Day at Kwajalein,” which begins on page 14, 

literally the story of Company B, 184th Infantry, in in 
capture of Kwajalein. Lieutenant Colonel S. L. A. Mar- 
shall wrote this, and other articles on other outfits in that 
battle which are to follow, from the very words of the men 
who fought—from the words of all men of Company B not 
killed or badly wounded in the action. It is a “personal ex- 
perience” account and a “unit experience account.” More 
important still, these stories are based on the willingness 
of every man in the outfit to contribute his utmost toward 
finding out the truth after the battle was over—toward 
learning from their own minds exactly how the battle went 
and how to do better next time. Colonel Marshall describes 
fully in his introduction just how this could be done. 


and find some of the truths of battle. 


— original aim of conducting critiques after combat 
was to obtain accurate military history—history for the 
long- run record. There was in mind, too, the possible 
writing of preliminary combat narratives at an earlier date. 

But the method of critique after combat, of getting the 
men of a company together in order to work frankly, freely, 


and deliberately at finding exactly how they had fo 

this method has ; \pparently a great immediate val: 

the unit itself. The method seems sure to brin 
every individual mistake, every mistake of teamwork 
every other strength and we: ikness of combat. It straighten 
out erroneous ideas about what happened. It blows away 
entirely the fog of war. It reaches clear to the tactica 
human truth of the whole action. 

Thus every leader and every man may learn the truth 
about his outfit—and how it fought. He may learn 
two hundred men were doing while he and those right 
around him were busy in their own corner of the fight 
The leaders find the men who are their mainsprings of 
action. All facts become known to the whole outfit and 
they are tempered only by not going into details where 
further discussion would only emphasize conduct of which 
a man might feel ashamed. The company critique after 
combat is a process of self-examination that must inevitably 
make a unit feel like a unit, a team, more than it ever d 

The tactical result of seeing exactly where teamw: 
failed goes immeasurably beyond what has ever bee: 
achieved even at the deliberate pace of maneuver critiques 
in the past. Every such error brought out must at once sug 
gest the practical remedy—in the minds of the very men 
who made the error. 

The mistakes brought out by the company critiques on 
the Battle of Kwajalein take nothing from the fine achi« 
ment of the island’s s capture. It was a well-planned, w: 
handled, well-fought fight from the first bombardment t 
the death of the last resisting Japanese soldier. 

It should be understood, also, that in his narratives of 
company combat Colonel Marshall has not attempted t 
tell the whole Kwajalein story of coéperation between the 
Navy and the Army—a coéperation so ready and full (this 
has been so in action after action in the P Pacific) that it will 
make an extremely interesting separate account when the 
whole story can be told. 

In the article that follows and the others of the series 
Colonel Marshall has neither attempted to give the entire 
detailed story of the battle performance of each comp 
action he presents, nor to give a complete account of t 
taking of Kwajalein. The six company and troop act 
covered in six articles will tell much of the whole story o 
the operation but not all of it. There were other Infantry 
units that fought and fought well; and for several reasons 
the landing methods, methods of supply, and other aspects 
of the battle will not be included. The chief reasons are, 
of course, to avoid giving information of possible use to the 
enemy and to keep the articles for general reading to a rea 
sonable length. And therefore only the pivotal or partic 
larly remarkable company actions were selected to carry out 
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main purpose of illustrating the results of critiques 
( ombz at. 

e usefulness of the method can best be judged by first 
ng Colonel Marshall's introduction describing how the 


| HE accompanying combat narrative of Company B, 

| 184th Infantry, is the product of a simple process of 
4 company briefing after battle. Though this story is 

out Kwajalein, the process really developed out of the 
Ma kin operation some weeks earlier. 

On the morning after the Makin “Fight on Saki Night,” 

the 3d Battalion, 165th Infantry continued its advance 

the head of Butaritari Island, we were already thinking 
of how to write the history of that battle. There was a gen 
eral doubt that the tactical confusions of that strange night 
would ever be clarified. Few of those who were closest to 
it, including the actual commanders in the battle, knew 
1uch more about it than that our men had behaved well 
in a difficult situation. None knew the relationship of any 
ne combat episode to another. Even in these first hours 

ter the fight we were already mixing up parts of the story, 
nd as rumor got about over the island, fable was rapidly 
substituted for Tact. 

Yet all of the actors were present, except the killed or 
badly wounded, and there had not been many of these. 
[he one way to try for the truth of battle was to muster 
the witnesses and see for once whether the small tactical 
fogs of war were as impenetrable as we had always imagined 
they were. We could only find out more about the fight 
by asking those who had done the fighting. 


‘*O we began with the gun crews, talking this first time 
\J to each crew separately in the presence of their com- 
pany officers and the battalion staff. For four days we went 

ver that one night of battle, reconstituting it minute by 
minute from the memory of every officer and enlisted man 
who had taken an active part. 

By the end of four days, working several hours a day, we 
had discovered to our amazement that every fact of the 
ight was procurable—that the facts lay dormant in men’s 

nds waiting to be developed. It was like fitting together 

gsaw puzzle, a puzzle with no missing pieces but with 
many curious twists and turns that only with care and 
ence could we make it into a single picture of combat. 

We discovered other things as we went along. We 
| found that the memory of the average soldier is unusually 

as to what he has personally heard, seen, felt and 


(Colonel 


I ght on Saki Night,”’. April, 1944, INFANTRY JOURNAI 
Marshall tells us “Saki” should be spelled “Sake.” — Ed.) 
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just below) and then the immediately 
etnies 4 story of Company B, 184th Infantry, which came 
out of one such critique. At the end of that story there is 


on page » 25 


critiques ar e held 


some further editorial discussion 


done in the battle. We found that he recognizes the dignity 
of an official inquiry where the one purpose is to find the 
truth of battle, and that he is not prone to exaggerate or to 
be unduly modest. We discovered also that he will respond 
best when his fellows are prese nt, that the greater the 
number of witnesses present at the inquiry the more com 
plete and accurate becomes the record since the recollection 
of all present is a check on the memory of any one witness. 

Thus in four days we were able to reconstruct the story 
of that night defense, “The Fight on Saki Night,” and we 
went on trom that to study other group actions in the Makin 
campaign. The lessons learned in doing this pointed 
plainly in one direction. If we were correct in our assump 
tions, then the proper way to reconstruct the experience of 
any one company in battle was to assemble the whole com 
pany and let every man be heard by all the others, his 
comrades in the fight. This was done by the 7th Infantry 
Division after the Kwajalein battle. The series of six 
articles, the first of which follows on page 12, will give an 
idea of what the combat units found about themselves. The 
results will speak for themselves in the pages of history. 

For the word will never have to be used in 
speaking of any part of the ground force action on that 
field. What happened at Kwajalein is accurately and fully 
known. We have the explanation of everything that went 
wrong, and we can understand the essence of le: adership 
and training in the many things that went right. We know 


what each platoon, what each company, actually did 


AS we went ahead with the company critiques on 
Kwajalein in the 7th Division, we became more cet 
tain of the most important discovery of all—the immediate 
tactical value gained by seeking the full detailed history of 
an action. The companies themselves were the most direct 
beneficiaries of all that was learned. They had fought to 
gether on the same field and yet they did not understand 
what they had done. To the man in the ranks no real sig 
nificance was attached to his personal rdle in the battle, 
simply because he had not related it to anything else. The 
average company officer knew only as much of what had 
happened to his men in battle as what he had seen of them 
himself, or what had required some official attention from 
him at the time. 

We should have known all along that this was the case 
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“confused” 
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Soldiers have never in the past sat down and straight- 
forwardly rebuilt the various parts of their collective ex- 
perience, even after they have been in sudden death action 
as members of the same squad. Inertia, and often reluct- 
ance, stops them from any private inquiry and they are not 
under any military requirement to do it. 


valuable part of the lessons which can only be learned in 


Thus the most 
bloodshed become lost to an army. Each personal experi 
ence is sharply etched against a vague and faulty concept 
Men do 
not know the nature of the mistakes which they made to 
gether. 


| how things went with the group as a whole. 


And not knowing, they are deprived of the surest 
safeguard against making the same mistake next time they 
are in battle. 

Consider what hz ippened to C ompany B, 184th Infantry, 
the story of whose action on Kw: 1} ilein be INS a little f: ther 
on. Until the critique was held, the pli itoons did not know 
that they had attacked simult: ineously from different sides 
of the same Jap-filled shelter. 
the 32d, the 
and continued to think until the critique, that they had been 
Yet all the time the 
tacts were right there in the company which, put c irefully 


Or again, in Company F ol 
men thought on the last day at Kwajalein, 


fired into by their own mortar section. 


together again, would have shown them that they had re 
ceived Jap fire and not American. 


IRECT dividends of this type came out of every cri 
tique. One company officer after another said, as the 
“Il am dumbfounded to learn that these 
And these were first-class 


critiques went on: 
things happe ned to my men. * 


! They had commanded br: ively and well in battle, 


olhce TS 
though they had not known of a way to glean in full the 
tactical and moral combat lessons of their own fighting ex- 
periences. Said the commander of Company C, | 17th In 
fantry: “In two days of this briefing I learned more about 
the character of my men and where the real force lies in 
my company than I had known in all the time I fought and 
trained with them.” That ought to be worth any amount 
of painstaking effort to take advantage of the 
after combat.” 

Actually the critique requires comparatively little effort. 
The men like to do it. No other form of military education 
will sustain their interest for so long a period. To recon- 
struct one day of vigorous battle will usually require about 
two days of briefing (about five hours each day), provided 
the men are given the opportunity to do most of the talking. 
They will always be keener and will particip: ite more freely 
on the second day, and if a third day is required the response 
will again rise. 

The thing is done the most direct way. Battle is never a 
maelstrom but a series of whirlpools and eddies. It starts 
with an incident somewhere along the line and is carried 
on in other incidents. It is never true that all men of an 
outfit fight at one time. And even in a sustained engage- 
ment hours long, a number will not be in the fighting at all. 

It is best to find the starting point before briefing begins 
in earnest. Let one man get on his feet to tell w shat hap- 
pened as he remembers it. The reconstruction of the story 
will then take a natural course, provided only that the dis- 
cussion leader uses a little judgment and imagination in 
keeping to the thread of the narrative and introducing all 
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“critique 


pertinent lines of inquiry — clearing up each point fi 
As the first man mentions the names of other pa 
pants, they are called on to tell what they know abou: 


action at the point reached. They in turn will bring « 
men into the story. The order of the witnesses should 
depend upon the time sequence of the combat stor 
never upon the rank of those who are telling it. A 
equal in the informal court. All are only looking { 
truth for the good of the outfit. 
time for officers to make pretensions to superior know 


The critique is n 
ol the common experie nce and few are disposed i 
The success of the inquiry comes of their good judg: 
and good faith. 


| ipa us illustrate the method a little more concret 
telling how we got started with Company B o! 
184th. We had studied the ground <i ys and w 

also acquired much more knowledge « how regime! 
and. division headquarters and other units had react 
Company B’s performance than was known to the com) 

In a ten-minute conference before the compan, 
Lieutenants Klatt and Kaplan told 
about the relationship of the two platoons they had led 
how they happened to become separated. 


ofhcers. 
was assembled, 


T hey ident 
—_ int Hart! as one of the key figures. 

Captain W hite, the company commander who was 1 
covering from a wound, was able to come out of the hos; 
to atte nd the critique. When the session started, we ask 
him: “What could you see of our own artillery fire when 
you jumped off?” He did not remember. We then asked 
the whole outfit if anyone remembered and after a fev 
opinions had been expressed they agreed as a group or 
the distance the shells were kicking up ahead of them 
when the attack began. We asked Captain White: “Wer 
the tanks with you?” He answered: “No, ~~ didn’t get 
up and we jumped off on time without them. | don’t know 
why they failed us.” That was put down as a question o 
which we would check with Battalion and the tanks. 

It was absolutely necessary in these critiques to use a 
blackboard, or lacking it, some kind of surface on which 
events could be roughly pictured. We asked one sergeant 
from each platoon to come up and sketch in Company B's 
ground with relation to the rest of the island. Sergeants 
Hartl and Eyerdam came forward. We then asked Lieu 
tenant Klatt to describe the ground over which he advanced 
and we called on his platoon as a whole to supplement his 
description with any of the details which they remembered. 
This was repeated with the other platoon. 

Then we came to the question: “Who was the first man 
to fire at an enemy during the advance?” Several named 
the same man and we asked him to get up and tell his story, 
which he did. 

We asked the group as a whole: 
coming against you at this time?” Some ten or twelve men 
spoke on the point. We got into the real meat of the 
problem when Lieutenant Butler made a general statement 
about how the two platoons split because of the difficult 
of the ground. Then Lieutenants Klatt and Kaplan i 
rately told of their locai situations and the state of their in- 
formation with respect to each other’s platoon. But we hed 
to take it up with the men to learn just what had happened 
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ynders of units do not and cannot see the whole 


\!OST invariably the clearest statements came from 
he privates. We asked them not only what they did 
fight, but what they said and how they felt. They 
usually quite sure of their recollection of their emo 
reactions. But they rarely remembered just what 
said in the midst of It was the man who 
| another man speak who was most likely to remember 
words, and not the man who said them. 
he critique went on in this way for three days—for 
ral hours on the first two days and a briefer time on the 
As any new point came up, the questioning was 
d briefly ‘and the facts set down. 


action. 


The record was dic- 
ad sentence by sentence to a typist in the presence of 
whole company. The content and continuity of the 
rative were accepted by all who had been in the battle. 

We seldom worked more than five hours a day. 
nse is better if the men are not worked too long. 

~ Now none of this calls for an expert, or for special train 
in conducting such critiques. Any 


The re 


company oflicer 
) has the respect of his men and a reasonable amount of 
se sense can do it. If he is fitted to lead them in battle, 
is fitted to lead them in re-living the battle experience. 
Freque ntly, after less than ten minutes of coaching, we 
placed a company commander in front of his men and let 
m carry on for the next three days with only a minimum 
help trom the sidelines. We found that invariably when 
ommander had such control over his men that he could 
hold their interest during the time required to reconstruct 
the story, the company had made a splendid score in battle. 
[here is no better measure of leadership. The commander 
who has not attained this degree of leadership will need 
more help by those in general supervision of the critiques 
Where the action of separate platoons was not definitely 
joined, we found it out early in the critique, and then we 
sometimes took the platoons separately. The number of 
lieutenants and sergeants who were able to lead the discus- 
sion at different times was truly surprising. 
n readily. 
hey enjoyed doing i just as the men enjoyed the 
chance to let their fellows know their own share in the 
battle. For every unit it was a morale-building experience. 
Once the initial reserve was broken down and the men 
came to understand that the inquiry wasn’t just a stunt or 
strict official inquiry, they gave everything they had to 
We could always be sure when we had achieved the 
oper atmosphere of confidence and candor, for any 
neous statement would then get a protest from the out- 
Men would speak up and say: “No, it didn’t happen 
way. Or maybe: “He's wrong in his timing; that 
me along later.” And they would enter the objection 
t as quickly if the witness happened to be an officer. 
Vhere facts were disputed, we could almost always find 
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They caught 


some other line of inquiry—perhaps through checking with 
another unit—which would clear things up. 


T was always a convincing argument with the men that 

if they came clean with theis mists ikes, the whole army 
might be ‘able to profit and other men’s lives would be saved 
And so they held nothing back acted as if 
wanted the whole story to come out, and they did 

\fter the 
sion Commander, 


They they 


first few hours of briefing any unit, the Divi 
the Chief of Staff, and others of the 7th 
Division staff were able to drop in on these discussions with 
out embarrassment to the men. It was always advantageous 


to have the battalion commander and his 8-2 


and S-3 pres 
ent, and usually the 


some part of the time 


regimental commander Was there 


In the course of the critiques we 
found tactical gaps that could be closed up immediately bv 
instituting new training techniques. We found a few 
moral lessons that are not to be discovered in any training 
manual. We also found many courageous men who had 
been overlooked in the awards, 


result that the ap propri: ite steps were taken 


distribution of with the 
The following are a few of the elementary rules which 
need to be re spected by the discussion le: der in company 
critiques after combat. 
|.) Officers and men are on the same footing in seeking 
for the truth of battle. 
present. 


Corrections may be made by anyone 


(2) Everything said by any witness must be heard 
ali—repeated whenever necessary. 
3) No matter what disclosed, the 
strives to uphold the dignity of all witnesses 


facts are leader 
4) No morals are to be pointed or tactical lessons draw n 
during the critique. It must be a straight inquiry into facts 
5.) Every man present is free to supplement the state 
ment of any witness, ask questions which will clear up the 
situation, or point out to the briefing officer that he is miss 
ing an important line of inquiry. 


6) It is helpful as the critique progresses to relate the 
actions of the company to events elsewhere in the higher 
command. 


No witness should ever be cut short, or else 
become non cooper: ative. 


all will 
When a witness gets away from 
the continuity of the action, he should be stopped tactfully 
and told that the rest of his statement will be considered 
later where it fits into the whole story. 

8) Where the witness has taken a praiseworthy part in 
the action he shoul | be comme nded in tront of his te llows 

9) There must be no arbitrary interpretation of facts. 
Disagreement is a sign that corroborative evidence should 
be sought from some new angle. All should hear and agree 
to each sentence of the notes taken by the typist as dictated 
by the discussion supervisor. 

10) Open argument is to be encouraged, for only so 
can the contusions of battle be explained and eliminated 














KWAJALEIN 
DAY-BY-DAY 


The seven maps on these two pages show the day-by- 
day advance of units of the 7th Infantry Division in the 
taking of Kwajalein Atoll. The campaign began on Janu- 
ary 31, 1944, with the assaults on Enubuj, Ennylobegan, 
| Gea, Ninni and Chance islands. It ended six days later, 
on February 5, with the wiping out of final Japanese re- 
| | sistance on Loi, Gugegwe and Bigej islands. 

i | During the campaign all three of the division’s Infan- 
| try regiments were used as well as the Cavalrymen of the 
reconnaissance troop. The maps show in considerable 
detail the separate actions of the three regiments and the 
reconnaissance troop, but have not been broken down to 
show battalion or lesser actions. 

| Four of the six days were used in conquering Kwajalein 
Island, the largest island of the atoll, and the one which 
| gives the atoll its name. The action on D plus 3 days is 
shown by two maps in order to show both the continued 
| fight of the 32d and 184th Infantry regiments on Kwaja- 
lein Island and the 17th Infantry’s assault on Ebeye 
| Island. 


























Showing the assaults om the first day. The transports 
moved inside the lagoon through Gea Pass after Gea 
and Ninni islands were in our hands. 
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NESE APANESE L 
| Showing the first day’s advance on Kwajalein Island. Showing the extent of advance on the second day on 


Kwajalein Island. 
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Showing the extent of advance on the third day on 
Kwajalein Island. 
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Showing the assault on Ebeye Island. 
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Showing the final day of resistance on Kwajalein Island. 
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Showing the assaults on Loi, Gugegwe and Bigej islands. 
The last day of resistance on the ato 























OR the assault on Kwajalein on February 1, 1944, 

that boomerang shaped stretch of atoll was divided 
down the middle of its approximately three-mile 
length. This boundary line established the regimental 
sector of the 184th and 32d Infantry regiments, running 
from the south beaches where they landed side by side to 
the far tip of the island. 
The plan envisaged that the burden of the attack would 
be fairly evenly divided between the two regiments through 


(See the map on page 17. 


out the operation, though the 184th was to make the shorter 
wheel along the inside of the island and it was estimated 
that greater strength in enemy works and personnel con 
fronted the 32d in its advance around the outer side. 
During the first two days of the assault, nothing occurred 
to upset these calculations or to jeopardize the plan. The ef 


Sa 





a a ee 
tnt tn 


fect of the preliminz iry bombardment had been ove rpo' 
ing. There were no Japanese remaining alive on the sat 
where the 32d landed and the 184th pressed forward after 
a few local skirmishes with survivors clinging to the wrec! 
age of the shore defenses. The course of the offensive 
ing the next two days was uneventful. The regiments 
advanced on a relatively even line and neither suffered 
serious check. On the right, the 32d had bucked its 
thre ugh a succession of battered enemy strong point S 
stood halfway to the goal line when the third morning « 
On the left the 184th had kept pace moving ahead th: 
fairly open ground against disorganized rifle opposition 
occasional automatic fire. To all appearances then 
estimate of enemy situation on which the plan had | 
based had been substantiated by the facts of battle 
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prospect was that the assault companies from the where it had been churned up by our shell fire or become 
giments would stand abreast on the far end of the _ littered with mangled palm trees. Next the lagoon shore, 
is that night. This was what the division commander the 2d Platoon under Lieutenant Frank D. Kaplan found 
ex ted. Both regimental commanders expressed their its w ay forward through a stretch of sand knolls rising to 
ence that it could be done. 


. 


ten feet in he ight. Both fanks went along easily for the first 
Company B, 184th Infantry, on that morning occurred hundred vend. 


rprise body check which led to the disappointme nt of against the right, while a few knee-mortar shells from up 


hese expectations. When B jumped off as the last the island fell wide of the left and landed in the water. The 
s of the preparatory barrage were falling 150 yards in 


There was a scattering of erratic rifle fire 


men could see that the fire was doing no hurt and the line 
of the American line, it was on the extreme left of the kept plodding ahead. Once past the knolls, Kaplan's men 
ilt, next the lagoon and just short of the bend in the came to an enemy air-raid shelter 
|. The movement did not start auspiciously. The in- pied, but when phosphorus grenades were tossed into the 

try had waited until the last minute for the supporting entrance, a lone Jap ran out, heading for cover. Kaplan and 
medium tanks, and had then gone on without them. The a BAR man, Private First Class J. C. Haveron, drilled him 
tanks had gone to one rendezvous point, the infantry guide at the same time. On the right, Staff Sergeant Roland H 
to another, and for more than an hour they were to continue Hart! shot a second Jap as he crawled from under a pile of 
to wait for each other, 300 yards apart. débris. These enemy were 


- It seemed to he unoccu 


wearing American white arm 


ae ad of the | Ist Platoon under L ieutenant H. D. Klatt bands apparently they had stripped them from Our dead 
e company right, the ground was flat and open except The line moved on fifty yards. No shots were fired. At 


Capt. Charles A. White Lieut. Harold D. Klatt Lieut. Frank D. Kaplan Pvt. Arthur T. Contreras 
He left bis CP He led through the corridor He led along the lagoon “Hold it! Hartl went 
that way!” 


Pvt. Charles R. Craig Pfc. John F. Morgan Pfc. Harold S. Pratt S/Sgt. Roland H. Hartl 
Excitement kept bim going “Kill them all!” “We've got to bave He got the second Jap 
machine guns!” . 
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every hand were shell-felled palms and the wreckage of 
shattered buildings which limited vision forward. Thus the 
men came quite suddenly to the ground where they saw for 
the first time the heavy belt of concrete works at the bend 
of the island—an obstacle no previous reconnaissance had 
revealed and whose presence was not even suspected. In 
front of Kaplan’s men was an area well established with 
intact concrete pillboxes and air-raid shelters. They could 
not be seen clearly and the detail of the ground between 
was impossible to distinguish, for the artillery fire had 
knocked down all of the frame structures at hand and scat- 
tered their twisted walls and roofs over the landscape. Klatt’s 
men, on the right, were looking straight down a long con- 
crete corridor. A vast warehouse had stood there before 
shell fire had destroyed the upper structure; now only the 
concrete floor and lower walls remained. Beyond it and off 
to either side were enemy shelters and other ground works. 
To the left of it was the largest blockhouse on the island. 
At the extreme right were small bunkers and intersecting 
trenches. It looked like a deadfall but the corridor had to 
be crossed. A Jap rifleman popped up in the bunker to the 
right and then popped down again with several slugs 
through his head. Then the platoon took off down the de- 
file, running low and at top speed. They made it to the 
broken wall at the other end without the loss of a man. 

But the movement brought on trouble of another kind. 
Because the corridor angled toward the right, Klatt’s men 
had to move obliquely to get forward. This took them 
farther away from Kaplan’s men who were guiding on the 
lagoon shore and preparing to turn toward the left. As the 
gap widened, they lost visual contact with one another. Be- 
tween the two dangling flanks lay the Japanese blockhouse 
which for the time being ceased to be the particular target 
of either platoon. Hartl, leading the left squad of Klatt’s 
platoon, sensed this situation and accordingly moved his men 
over to the right of the left platoon so that they could be 
next to the blockhouse and counter any attempt by enemy 
forces to emerge on Klatt’s rear. 


HE volume of fire built up steadily against both platoon 

fronts. Since its sources could not be determined, both 
came under check. The men in each became more con- 
cerned with taking full advantage of whatever cover offered 
and with learning where the closest danger lay. In this way 
the platoons broke up into little groups of men and some 
loss of.integration within the platoons was added to lack of 
contact within the company. The normal channels of com- 
munication did not help. On Private First Class E. T. Rao’s 
radio on the right, “ship fire control” was coming in clear 
as a bell but he could get nothing from the company ele- 
ments. It was the same on the left where Kaplan and his 
men had been stopped cold by fire ranging directly over 
them from the first tier of pillboxes. They crouched behind 
débris heaps or hid in shell craters, and waited. 

The right, however, was still trying to play out the hand. 
From behind the ruined warehouse wall, they had poured 
fire into the shallow trenches directly ahead of them, flushed 
out a dozen Japanese and shot them as they fled. They then 
spurted from mn cover of the wall to the ground so recently 
vacated. Private Murray Tankus, platoon runner, came up 
from Captain Charles A. White’s command post to tell 
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Klatt that at last the tanks had arrived, and that satc},e!| 
charges and a 37mm. gun were being sent up to operat 
against the blockhouse. The gun arrived first and was fired 
at the entrance without effect. Klatt ordered the gun t 
rear. 

To leftward of the blockhouse, Hartl and his BAR n 
Private First Class Thomas Lee, had found partial cove: 
hind the remnants of a wall. A Jap machine gunner, 
ging his weapon, emerged from the entrance and they sho 
him down. Two riflemen were right behind him and mac 
a dash for the cover of a wooden building to their rear. | 
shot them. Another man came out. Lee, who had to ex; 
the upper part of his body to fire, again hunched up. H 
had turned aside for a moment. But Rao, watching Lee, 
him slump over his piece, a bullet through his temple. Pri 
vate D. R. Owenby said to Hartl, “Your buddy's de 
Nothing else was said. The firing continued. Private Wj] 
liam R. Street nailed another Jap machine gunner as he 
made a running slide into a position beside a palm stump 
just beyond the blockhouse. Spotting a sniper firing from 
palm cover about a hundred yards forward, Private A. \V 
McCormack fired four shots with his carbine and saw him 
crumple. By now the tanks were up front. But the Infantry 
was pinned and had to stay covered. It was without means 
to talk to the tanks. So the tanks became part of the scenery 
of this skirmish and struck no blows. 

Along the retarded left flank, Kaplan had decided to call 
for artillery support. He was getting fire in large doses from 
the rubble piles to his front and also from his flank where a 
few enemy were holding forth along a small wharf. He told 
the artillery observer that he wanted fire along the company 
front; then, guessing that Klatt and his men might be well 
forward of him, asked that it be limited to his platoon front 
But when the barrage dropped, it spilled over among Klatt's 
men. Klatt didn’t know the fire was coming but he guessed 
it was our artillery. The men thought it was enemy fire, s 
they held their ground until Klatt yelled, “Get your a- 
out of here!” The platoon broke back at a dead run. Mc 
Cormack and the three men with him jumped from their 
crater five seconds before a shell landed dead center. Ra 
and Hartl, who had just picked up the satchel charges and 
were preparing to blow the entrance to the blockhouse, 
dropped the explosives and went with the others. The pla 
toon streamed back through the concrete corridor. Yet when 
Klatt stopped them and faced about, they were still som 
distance ahead of the left. 


Spare at the company CP, Captain White had become 
aware of his situation. He sent a machine-gun section 
into the middle ground between the platoons. There had 
also been some distension on the left next the lagoon shor 
That extreme corner was vulnerable because of fire from 
the wharf and the flank had pulled in a little from th 
beach. To reinforce it, he committed a half-squad from his 
support platoon. An air spotter sent word that 200 to 300 of 
the enemy were massing near the lagoon shore about 20) 
yards ahead of White’s line. He took it at face value and 
began to shift his weight leftward. Much screaming and 
yelling were coming from the Japanese in front of Kaplan's 
men and as the machine guns began to rout them from 
under piles of rubble and from behind trees, several score 
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of the enemy tried to flee toward the lagoon. They were 
shot down like ducks winging into a blind. 

All of this time White was feeling pressure from Bat 
— which was calling up every few minutes to ask why 
Company B wasn’t moving. “God damn it!” he told Bat- 
talion, “we are doing the best we can. What are you doing? 
Where are my tanks? Where's the dynamite? God damn it! 
Send us the things we need and we'll get going.” But the 
calls had continued through the early Tal of f the fight, as 
Battalion passed on to the company the pressure which it 
was receiving from higher headquarters. Before the morn- 
ing was half along, W hite grew so exasperated that he quit 
his CP and went forward to the Ist Platoon so as to get 
away from his telephone. He was with that platoon when 
the advance began again and he stayed with it. 


ITH the passage of two hours, the company had felt 

out the Japs all along its front. It had become clear 
that the Jap works and the supporting fire positions were 
occupied and would be defended in detail. The battle had 
taken a swift, new turning. There was to be no more loose 
skirmishing. White and his men saw these things, and 
while they did not know that they had bumped against the 
core of the island’s defenses, they realized instinctively that 
the fight would have to be carried forward mainly with 
tanks and demolition charges. 

It happened that in Company B on that morning even 
this pioneer work fell to the infantry. The supply of satchel 
charges was running low and the engineer detail with the 
company had to be used to improvise charges from “Com- 
position C” and gas mask containers. So Hartl and his 
squad planted the charges. They did all that men of courage 

can do, but as was shown time and again at Kwaj: alein, 
when infantrymen are taught to blow charges but still do 
not know the limitations of explosives or the engineering 
principles of their use, the results will likely be a waste of 
matériel and often of lives. 

By about 0945 the tanks and the explosives were ready 
with the two assault platoons and the company resumed 
the advance. The tanks fanned out at first ahead of the in- 
fantry. White had told them to move up slowly, using all 
guns, especially the machine guns, and firing at every tar- 
get in sight. Under cover of this fire, the infantry would 
follow, and attack the enemy works with satchel charges. 

Sound though such instructions as these seem, many 
company leaders learned the hard way in the atoll fighting 
that any such general direction is most apt to produce a 
quick dissipation of tank ammunition and then a withdrawal 
to the rear for replenishment, whereas it is the constant 
presence of tank metal up front with the foot forces which 
most sustains the momentum of the infantry assault and is 
the chief block to enemy sniper action. Thus it was not the 
fault of either arm that the morning wore along without 
any real union of tanks and infantry. Both were having 
their first day in action and both were learning. At first the 
tank artillery was used in the least profitable way against 
the shelters and blockhouses. The fire was put on the 
entrances. This gave the Japanese the choice of remaining 
inside or charging directly into the cannon. Some time 
passed before White realized that if the fire was directed at 


the walls, the enemy would spill out of the entrances and 
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could be shot down. Yet it was difficult to get an under. 
standing on even these fundamental problems. The ticle 
phones on the rear of the tanks were not working and the 
tanks remained buttoned up after they got forward. W hite 
could get his orders to the tank men only by scrambling up 
the outside of the tank and hammering on the armor with 
his rifle until someone looked out. When the fire became 
too thick, he couldn’t do that..So cohesion failed and could 
only be restored for brief intervals. Such was the chaotic 
state of the ground and such the nature of the fighting that 
the infantry frequently could not see their own elements 
at distances greater than fifteen or twenty yards; the tanks, 
having even less vision, were not always aware when our 
men advanced into fresh ground and sometimes fired tow 
targets in their midst. 

As the left advanced, moving from one air shelter to 
another and breaking into fractions as each small group at- 
tacked its selected target, satchel charges, phosphorus gre- 
nades and finally gasoline drained from the tanks were all 
used to blow up and burn the enemy in these underground 
positions. The shelters had no ports or defenses of any kind. 
The Japanese remained inside, inert, unyielding, waiting 
for death. It was therefore necessary to assure that nothing 
remained alive in these burrows after our troops had passed. 

The first 250 yards of the left’s advance were almost free 
of incident. They mopped up everything as they went along, 
Kaplan, a scout, and a rifleman walked ahead of the rest 
about twenty to twenty-five yards. They passed a rubble 
pile; went on a few more feet. From the rear, a Jap sniper 
arose out of the pile and shot the other two men, just missing 
Kaplan. Someone in the upcoming platoon drilled the Jap. 


a 


ORGAN, the radioman, and Sergeants Avery and 
Franco had come up on the right to a point about even 
with Kaplan. The order came to display a panel in front of 
the position. The others covered Franco while he crawled 
forward twenty-five yards and spread the panel. Then sniper 
fire began to break all around them and they crawled right 
ward into a giant air crater right next the road. Beyond their 
sight, an engineer detail was getting ready to blow an air 
shelter which also abutted the road. The lip of the crater 
touched the rear of the shelter. There was an explosion 
which shook the three men badly. Avery yelled, “I’m haul- 
ing a—— out of here,” and ran for the rear. The second 
explosion lifted Morgan and Franco a few feet up the side 
of the crater and shook them so badly that Morgan became 
turned around. He ran straight toward the enemy lines 
while Franco scurried back to the platoon. Morgan realized 
his mistake when a bullet smashed through his SCR-53¢ 
missing his hand by an inch. He reversed, and sprinted 
back toward the platoon, his face white, his hands shaking 
He was still holding his smashed radio in both his arms 
when he reached Avery and the others, and he looked : 
them as if he had blown his top. “What's gee fl asked 
Avery. “Those bastards!” Morgan yelled. “. . . the son: of 
bitches. Kill them all. Kill every goddam one of them. Look 
at this!”—and he showed them the smashed radio. No one 
thought this was funny at the time. Morgan was still 
shaking, unable to control himself, when a few minutes 
later a Jap ran out of one of the shelters forward, carrying 
machine gun. The first squad was coming up the road and 
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A Jap pillbox on Kwajalein gets the fire treatment from a 7th Division flamethrower 


had not seen the Jap. He dashed for a palm tree, 
down and got ready to spray them from the flank. Morgan 
grabbed an M-1 from one of the other men and ran a few 
yards to where he could get a bead on the Jap and shot him 
dead with the first bullet. When he came back to Avery, he 

s perfectly calm and cheerful. 
all 


flopped 


The account had been 


Kaplan and two other men who had joined him since the 
sniper incident were also working close to the road. Three 
medium tanks came up the road. They didn’t see the three 
prone infantrymen and they fired directly over their heads 
W wr the machine guns. The infantrymen crawled into a 

all shell crater, a few yards away. Then the tanks 
op ened fire with their 75s, and the muzzle blasts were 
so close that Kaplan and the others could feel themselves 
ed off the ground when the guns fired. Every round 

e them feel “like our guts are being turned around 

” But there was nothing to do until the tanks at 
— off, firing their machine guns toward the la 

. Then Kaplan mood up. Avery, who had been seeking 

at Captain White’s order w hile he lay pinned in the 

r, told him that the c captain wanted to have one more 

t a‘aaliliale the tanks and getting them off on the same 

foot with the infantry. White was also worried because his 
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right flank was dangling. It was supposed to be 
by Company A, 184th. 

But Company A had also bitten off 
been assigned to clean out the 


supported 


it had 
Admiralty area. In pushing 
into this assembly of buildings housing the Jap he adquarters, 


a large chew; 


if found them much more extensive and covered by more 
hire pe sitions than had been estimated or the maps had indi 
cated and the fight there began to monopolize the whole 
company, pulling its left away from contact with Company 
B. Seeing this, Lieutenant Klatt threw his light machine 
gun section under Staff Sergeant right 
flank. Battalion then ordered Company C to come up on 
the right and rear of Company B and hold the position, but 
not become engaged. 

After being sent forward by White to tell Klatt that this 
time the two platoons were to keep be dily contact all the 
Tankus, the runner, returned with the answer that 
the big blockhouse still impinged on Klatt’s left and had not 
been neutralized. Captain White’s order, Tankus, the 
runner, ae the bugler, 
then formed 


30220 out on his 


way, 


and Bennett, the mail orderly, 


attack the enna" 
house. They is ay in two satchel vw irges 50 me yunds of 
TNT. The charges exploded, a lot of dirt flew loose, but 


the effect seemed to be a partial blocking of the entrance 
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1 demolitions detail to 


























Lieutenant Klatt and his men had again by passed the 


blockhouse and were well forward of it. Still, he couldn't 
get it off his mind. He had seen the tanks fire on it with 
little or no effect. He believed that the satchel charges were 
doing little damage to the inside. He was certain there were 
more Japs inside, and he had visions of more machine gun- 
ners debouching from it and taking his men in rear. So he 
went back to talk it over with White. Lieutenant Butler 
was sent to reconnoiter the blockhouse, taking with him 
Fedora, the bugler. While they looked at it, a Jap sprang 
from the entrance and ran right at them. Butler's rifle 
jammed. Fedora got his rifle up but Butler was between him 
and the Jap. The Jap veered left and someone farther front 
shot him before he could take another dozen steps. Then the 
tanks were again brought up to shell the entrance with 
their 75mm. guns until it appeared to be sealed. Yet through 
the rest of the action, that afternoon and night, fire still 
issued from it. Occasional Japs were shot as they tried to 
wriggle out through the shattered timbers of the entrance. 
Still others probably escaped from the pile and were shot 
by some other outfit. 


NE squad of the 3d Platoon had been in action right 
along covering the ground next to the water as the com- 
pany moved up the beach. At about 1000 when the unit ac- 
tion broke up into small-group actions against every struc- 
ture, ruin or débris heap where an enemy might be hiding, 
the entire 3d Platoon was committed, part of it working the 
lagoon shore while the rest of it mopped up on the immedi- 
ate rear of the Ist and 2d Platoons. The men under Lieu- 
tenant Neil G. Mortakes worked in groups of twos, threes 
or fours, burning or grenading whatever they came to. The 
platoon had given its explosives to the assault platoons and 
got no fresh supply when it went in. All shelters were 
attacked initially with offensive grenades to drive enemy 
personnel back from the entrances. Then white phosphorus 
yre ‘nade ‘Ss were tossed in. 
Riflemen stood by to cover the advance of Craig, the 
who got to within five feet before loosing 
This man was conspicuous throughout the 


flamethrower, 
the flame. 
morning. He is a small soldier; his burden weighed seventy 
pounds. He was getting only about ten seconds’ play out of 
each fuel load and would usually exhaust it in one burst. 
Then he would jog back to the dump, 400 yards away, and 
come up with a fresh load. Twice the gun broke and he had 
to hike back for a new one. Although he attacked upwards 
of a dozen shelters, necessitating that many trips back and 
forth, he did not tire. In his own words, “Excitement kept 
me going.” He noted all during that day that his flame 
would never catch hold of the wood parts of any structure; 
the effect was “too powerful, too explosive.” 

Kaplan had found White, but before they again made a 
concerted effort to synchronize the infantry and ‘tank action, 
js! hite had the mortar section, from a position near the 

CP, barrage the ground ahead of the 2d Platoon for about 
twenty minutes, starting at 500 yards beyond the then po- 
sition, working up to within 200 yards and then reversing 
back to 500 yards. In that time, the three mortars fired 250 
rounds and men of the 3d Platoon from the low ground 
along the shore could see the fire erupting through the 
frame buildings clustered along the lagoon shore. Tanks 


and infantry then started forward again, White having re. 
peated his previous instructions, added that if the 
moved at foot pace the infantry would stay with the: 

I hey got just about ten y: ards. Then one tank } jamn 
gun and withdrew. As invariably happens in the 
fights, the moment the tanks stopped, enemy sniper fire in 
creased all along the front and flank. Some of the infantry 
got pinned down and from cover kept up the bat 
grenading rubble piles or any likely object in the 
ground. A few Japs were kille d in this manner but the 
ation remained hot. The two remaining tanks conti: 
their fire until they ran out of ammunition, then held | 
ground waiting for a fresh supply to be rushed up 
quarter-ton. And while they waited, infantrymen working 
in the lee of their armor, used them as a shield from which 
to turn their own weapons against the enemy. Everything 
within throwing distance was grenaded and rifle and BAR 
fire was put on every débris pile or rise of ground beyond 
grenade range. Halfway between the lagoon and the road, 
a heavy machine-gun section was set up to rake the build 
ings ahead. These measures, which developed around the 
physical presence of the tanks and the confidence they gave 
the infantry, proved effective. Japs came scurrying out of 
trash piles like rats from a burning shed. They ran for the 
road or the lagoon and they were shot as they ran. Then 
the platoon felt its way forward again. Private First Class 
Donald L. Echelbarger was carrying a flamethrower with 
a badly leaking hose. He closed one hand around the leak 
and carried on, giving the flame to a large air shelter which 
lay in the platoon’s path. 

On the extreme left, Sergeant Edmund Kellogg and his 
squad in attacking a shelter had forged slightly ahead of 
the other groups. They were in the act of grenading the en 
trance when sniper fire from up ahead pinned them down 
At the same time the shards from the fire of one of our 
medium tanks began falling among them as the shells hit 
among enemy concrete close by and sprayed off to the side 
The fire lifted. Two hundred ‘yards down the shore, a Jap 
walked straight out into the lagoon, his hands raised high 
A rifleman food. The Jap went ‘down, then got up again. A 
second rifleman fired. He bounced again. A BAR fired three 
times. This time the Jap did not get up. 


HEN the tanks were ready, Kaplan repeated the | in 

structions, telling them to ‘advance twenty-five y: 
with the infantry, and that he would then give them new di 
rections. Instead, they advanced about ten or fifteen yard 
tracked around and returned to the CP. White and K: ap! lan 
went back after them. This time White followed one tank 
forward, and Kaplan the other, each taking a half-squad 
But the tanks stopped again on the same line; such was th: 
confusion of ground that tanks could not find their way 
unless it was pointed out to them object by object. K: = I 
Staff Sergeant Eyerdam and Private Haveron had been 
walking to left of their tank as they moved forward, using 
it as cover against fire from the right flank. When the tank 
stopped, a machine-gun bullet from a position within 2 
small garage to the right of the road clipped Haveron on 
the ankle. He walked to a first-aid station and was back in 
thirty minutes, his wound dressed. The others, working 
from the shelter of the tank, lobbed six grenades into he 
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The gun ceased fire and they 





mr tewe 


on. Five minutes later, Sergeant 
came along the road, walked over 
garage and looked in just as a live Jap 
| out. Their heads almost bumped. 
. ducked back and from cover threw 
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fue Posrrron 


Five minutes 
|. This time he crawled up to the 
and looked There were several 
inside, grouped around the gun. Be- 
the road and the lagoon, Sergeant oo anes 
B. Roland and his squad from the 3d ery 


renades in the door. 


aren? "lame 


carans wen 


Platoon had tossed four offensive gre 
into the two entrances of a large air 

r. Roland turned his back, started on. 
heard several shots. Private First 

Class John Baisch had emptied his BAR 
a by who, standing in the shelter en 

e, had been caught in the act of throw- 

a grenade at the rear of Roland’s party 
from ten-yard range. Later in the day other 
laps were killed emerging from this same 
shelter. By such oft-repeated experience, 
he men came to know that the shelters 
vere chambered and that grenades had little 

ct on them 
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swecrer | 


HE left flank turned more and more to 








the use of incendiaries. White had had 
ne lesson—while the midmorning battle 
proceeding—seven Japs had crawled 
rom a rubble pile within twenty yards of 
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he CP where they had been lying for 
jours, and had almost got back to their own lines. Casu 
ties kept mounting from sniper fire breaking out in rear 
the assault line. White therefore ordered Sergeant 

H. G. Grassman, to load up with offensive grenades and 
gasoline at the dump and then systematically burn every 
ng burnable on the ground around the company. Soon 
whole area was ablaze and the smoke became so thick 
ra it enveloped Kaplan’s platoon like a fog. The men 
suffered acutely from it; the eyes of some became so swollen 
that seeing was painful. But despite the intense physical 
liscomfort, the firing of the area was welcomed by the men 
a it gave them increased confidence in their local position. 
[his and many other peculiarities of the operation would be 
rdly understandable to those who had not witnessed 
Kwajalein battle. The scene was indescribably chaotic; 
vas like trying to fight one’s way across the landscape of 
shtmare. Between the road and the lagoon, the ground 

had been stood on end by the air and artillery bombardment. 
Where there were great craters from the air bombs, sand 
1es had been tossed up around them. Among the sand 
were masses of débris, some fifteen to twenty feet high, 
re a building had been blown apart and its corrugated 
sheeting and splintered timbers were sticking out at weird 
s. Then perhaps smaller craters and groups of enemy 
dead, many of them headless or with all limbs blown away. 
Their bodies lay thick among the shattered concrete pill- 
oxes or under the twisted and uprooted palm trees which 
blocked the path of our infantry. Walls lying half over, 
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battered foundations, mounds that you could never be sure 
were simply earth or the upward jutting of an underground 
enemy hideout look where you would ordet could not 
T oO get ten feet from whe re he stood, a 
rifleman could be certain only that he would have to pick 
his way and that his foreground was never safe; it was some 


be found anywhere. 


times necessary to detour 100 feet to travel fifteen or twenty, 
be cause of the +! reck: ige between One result was that the 
infantry was cons tantly confronted with loca] situations for 
which no special training could have prepared it. Captain 
White's order to his troops to burn their own area was an 
example of this; it wasn’t in the book, but he did it 

When Lieutenant Klatt and his platoon had first moved 
to within sight of the air-raid shelters which lay beyond th 
blockhouse about fifty yards obliquely left from their line 
of approach, Sergeant Melvin L. Higgins and Private 
Contreras were about twenty five yards ahead of the other 
men. They went on, took cover in a shallow shell crater just 
short of the right-hand shelter and proceeded to attack it 
with improvised satchel charges. The blasts had no notice 
able effect and no enemy appeared. Our infantry wasted 
much explosive at Kwajalein before discovering that the 
Japs were catching the charges when they were heaved in 
and jerking the fuze loose. Thereafter the fuzes were wired 
on so that they couldn’t be stripped in ten seconds 

On his last throw, Higgins suddently caught sight of two 
Japanese machine guns set up in the open about twenty 
yards to the left of the shelters. He saw no Japs 


and the 
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guns appeared to be in first-class shape. Higgins wanted 
to capture them. But the position was exposed and Higgins 
figured that it might be an ambush. So he brought two 
medium tanks forward. As they rolled on toward the guns, 
a white flag was raised and lowered several times from the 
ground beyond. The enemy did not follow up this signal 
and the tanks poured machine- ‘gun fire into the ground 
whence it had come. In reply, there was a sharp volley 
which quickly died. Higgins then went cautiously Beier | 
using the tanks for cover. In an angular trench five yards 
beyond the guns were ten dead Jap riflemen who had fallen 
under the tank fire. The position was so well concealed with 
overhead camouflage that when Higgins got up to the guns, 
he still could not see the trench. 

It was just a few minutes after Higgins took the captured 
machine guns in charge that the last sharp action of the com- 
pany, in which elements of both the Ist and 2d Platoons 
joined, began to fuze. Higgins and Contreras were still hold- 
ing their cover at the lower corner of the right-hand shelter, 
having found that the captured trench was not a favorable 
fire position. The leftward of the two shelters was near the 
road, and on the other side of the road Kaplan and his men 
had advanced past its flank. They could see very little of 
what was happening to right of the road and they were get- 
ting fire from that lank. White, who had remained with the 
left flank, noted a large building off to the right, and figuring 
that it must be well ahead of Klatt’s forward elements, 
ordered the AT gun up to shell it from the roadway. Can- 
ister and HE were put upon it. The wall was punched in. 
Flames licked the shattered timbers. It was at that point 
that the battery saw to its dismay that it had destroyed a 
warehouse filled with beer and sake. This was the only suc 
cessful contribution of the AT gun to that day’s action. 

Well forward on the left, Kaplan’s men had advanced 
almost to the ruins of the Jap distillation plant. Sergeant 
Eyerdam and his squad moved on to capture this position. 
With two BARs and four rifles, they at first took up ground 
in front of the ruin and held it for five minutes—the most 
advanced line reached by the company. Because the counter- 
fire was heavy, Eyerdam withdrew his men to the rear of 
the building. From there, they saw four Japs crouching low 
and making a dash from a shelter thirty yards forward on 
their left. A BAR man got one. A rifleman cut down another. 
A grenade thrown by Kaplan got a third. The fourth got 
away. A few minutes later an engineer came up with a 
satchel charge and blew the shelter while the squad cov- 
ered him. The squad then held steady and Lieutenant 
Kaplan went back to report to Captain White. 

Before he got to White, however, a squad from his platoon 
under Sergeant Warren Kannely had been ordered to cross 
the road and attack the nearest of the shelters with demo- 
lition charges. The approach was through two great masses 
of building wreckage which had obscured any view of how 
things were going on the right. The men got to within fifty 
feet of the shelter and took cover in shallow shell holes or 
behind trees to cover the advance of Private First Class 
Harold S. Pratt who walked forward to throw in the satchel 
charge. The men on the left kept their weapons trained on 
the entrance and the men on the right held in readiness to 
fire at anything which might endanger Pratt. 


N Klatt’s platoon, which still didn’t know about thes 

movements, the situation had not changed, except for 
this: Measuring the strength of the enemy works which 
faced him and concerned over the situation at the b 
house on his rear and along his right flank which was 
dangling, Klatt decided that he was immobilized. He wen; 
back to the CP to tell Lieutenant Butler that he could go no 
farther. The hour was 1200. Contreras and Higgins w 
in their shell hole at the end of the right-hand shelter, not 
knowing that Kannely’s squad were moving toward them 
Kannely and his men took up their positions, not knowing 
that Private Pratt was moving almost directly toward Hig 
gins and his men. Right at this moment, Hartl and his 
squad came around behind Contreras’ position, m 
leftward to seek the right flank of Kaplan's platoon. ‘T heir 
course brought them to the lower end of the left-hand shel- 
ter toward which Pratt was walking from the opposite 
direction. Hart] and Private First Class Soltero E. Valen 
zuela looked in the entrance, saw nothing except a pile of 
boxes, tossed in an offensive grenade and continued on. As 
they turned the corner of the shelter, Hartl took a long drink 
from his canteen. Right past him walked Pratt carrying 
his satchel charge. He heaved it into the same entrance, 
yelled, “Fire in the hole!” and then sprinted toward his 
squad. His speed probably saved his life. 

As he started, automatic fire from somewhere forward 
kicked up the sand under his heels, and before he had com 
pleted his run, the Japs came pouring out of the shelter 
some heaving grenades, some firing rifles and light machine 
guns and others brandishing dummy guns fixed with bay 
onets. They screamed and shouted as they surged, with a 
funny, piglike squealing and shouts of ‘ Banzai!” It was ni 
however, one blind rush. They threw the grenades, returned 
to the shelter, got more, threw again. From a pillbox to left 
of the shelter, other Japs sallied out and joined the fight 
All that saved the situation was that the shelter bulked be 
tween the Kannely detail and the men with Higgins. As the 
storm broke around them, neither group was aware of the 
other, nor did they know all about it until long after it 
had abated. So they fired directly toward one another. Un 
questionably the physical impact of this cross fire fell with 
total weight on the charging Japs, but as certainly, it added 
to the shock and apprehension of our men who had en 
gaged on both sides. 

The right saw it first. Private George Nabozan yelled, 
“goddam, ~ here they come,” figuring that the others might 
not have seen. From the cover of a tree, he began to fire, 
and then all along the line BARs and rifles sounded. At the 
second round, Nabozan’s rifle jammed and he yelled, “There 
they go. You kill the sons of bitches.” His words were well 
remembered by Contreras because that soldier was standing 
in his shell hole, arms flung high, and he was yelling 
“Hold it! Hold it! Hartl went that way.” But he couk In't 
stop the fire, so he yelled to Higgins who then began to 
crawl around to each position on the right telling the men 
to hold their fire. 

That part of it worked neatly. The few Japs who had 
charged from the shelter next to Higgins had already been 
cut down, and at the first volley, Hartl and Valenzuela had 
dashed for cover among Kannely’s men. Valenzuela dropped 
into a shell hole just in time to get part of a grenade in his 
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neck. Sergeant Michael Schaff, lying beside him, died from 
, Jap bullet in his head. Nearly all of the Jap fire had been 
( ntrated against these men on the left. Next to where 
Hart! had taken cover, Private Harold Tenpas and Private 
First Class Northan L. Murphy had been struck down by 
des. Kannely and Private First Class Fred Anaya were 
Three men who had come up from Headquarters 
Platoon were wounded. It is not possible to say how each of 
hese men died. The action was too explosive. Sniper and 
matic fire from forward had broken all around the 
nas the Japs charged from the flank. All of the enemy 
were shot before reaching any of our fire positions, but 
as they died, and the first- hand threat dwindled, the fire 
| be -yond the shelters held its volume. They would have 
gotten out then—both the Higgins group and ‘the few men 
left around Hartl—for they all figured that they would 
probably be killed and that a withdrawal was the wisest 
course. But this held them—that they were among their 
wn wounded and therefore they could not leave. 

Pratt, the central figure, had remained unhurt. He 
wled over to see how badly Murphy and Tenpas i 
then he crawled to Hartl. “Jesus Christ!” he said, “ 

no 5 aid man. I can’t help those guys. I’m going for help” 
He moved back to the road. The tanks were there and with 
them were White and Captain Elton H. Rule, who had 
been sent up a short while before by the battalion com- 
mander to look for a favorable opportunity to commit the 
reserve company. Such was the confusion of battle that the 
two officers knew nothing about this sharp action which 
had been fought out within fifty yards of where they stood. 
Pratt told them about it. He said, “We've got to have litters 
in there and we've got to have machine guns.” They prom 
ised to send the litters, and they gave him a machine-gun 
section. Then he went back, this private, and after guiding 
the guns to the ground held by Hartl, he set them up where 
he thought they would do the most good. White climbed 
aboard the outside of a tank, had it turn right, and then 

guided it into the action, clinging to his perch on the hull. 
As the tank pulled out, Private Frank Fisher, who had been 
with Kannely, reached the spot where White had stood a 
minute before. He had come out carrying the wounded 
lenpas. As Fisher put him down on the road a Jap sniper 
fred. He missed. Fisher had seen the Jap rise up in the 
palm tree. He fired and didn’t miss. The Jap tumbled out 


f the tree. 


ILL, left and right remained blind to one another. 

Klatt’s men did not know what had happened to Kan- 
nely and his men or that a new fire situation was building 
up on their left. White, guiding the tank in, did not know 
that he was moving toward Higgins. The machine guns 
opened fire. Bullets from the left began to kick up dirt 
among the men on the right flank, and Sergeant Ermest 
Tognietti pulled his men back about twenty-five yards for 
safety. The sound grew more ominous and the shower of 
tee] ‘dbl as the tank guns joined in. The men on the 
right figured it must be American fire, but to them this un- 
exp lained barrage across their front seemed like a probable 
counter to a fresh onslaught by the enemy. Someone yelled, 
“Counterattack!” Another man repeated it. Then the cry 
became general all along the line. Though the men did 
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not panic they did make a general rush toward the rear. 

Earlier in the day Klatt had established his machine 
guns along a line about forty yards to the rear and told his 
men to fall back on this line in an emergency. 


y. That was 
what they did. From behind the cover of the warehouse 
foundation which they had passed thrice that day, they again 
faced forward. Not being able to account for Hartl and his 
men, Klatt reported them all missing in action. But what 
was left of Hartl’s squad had gone on, still seeking the flank 
of the 2d Platoon. Lieutenant Butler found them there 
twenty minutes later and corrected the mistake. Hart] was 
lugging a five —_ can of water out to the ground which 
he thought the Ist Platoon was still hol lino when Butler 
stopped ‘bine and told him about the withdrawal. Kaplan 
had found White by that time. He wanted to talk to him 
about getting the attack forward from the distillation plant. 
White said, “You better hold it. You have fewer men than 
you think.” That was the first Kaplan knew of what had 
happened around the shelters. 

Captain Rule had gone on back to Battalion to report 
on Company B's situation. His arrival there coincided with 
the receipt of the new order from Division coming out 
of a 1230 conference between the assistant division com 
mander and the commanders of the 184th and 32d Infantry 
regiments. Because of what Company B had experienced 
during the morning, and in order to take the fortified zone 
along the lagoon by a general envelopment, the regimental 
sectors had been redefined. The zone was to be attacked 
by the Ist Battalion, 184th, as a whole; the attack was to be 
launched by C ompanies : A and C moving toward the lagoon 
from the boundary of the regimental sector; Company B 
would simply hold where it stood. The 2d Battalion, 184th, 
would swing around Ist Battalion and also attack toward the 
lagoon. The 32d Infantry would go on to the end of the 
island. These changes i in plan meant that C ompany B could 
relax the pressure without loss to the general movement. 

Rule returned to White with an outline of the new pl: in 
and White began to get his company back to a line just 
to the front of the large blockhouse. It was intended that 
Klatt’s platoon would become the hinge for the turning 
movement of Company C toward the lagoon, after which 
they were to support the advance of C yompany C. However, 
when this movement materialized later in the day, Com 
pany C pivoted somewhat short of the line, so that its left 
flank elements encompassed the blockhouse as they moved 
lagoonward. That necessitated a further withdrawal on B's 
part and it was Company C that killed the last Japs in the 
blockhouse. 

In this manner there drew toward its close one of the 
sharpest and also one of the most characteristic company 
actions on Kwajalein. You frequently see Kwajalein de 
scribed as a “jungle” battle, but that description is more 
romantic than real. The observant will note that what 
happened there possessed nearly all of the attributes of 
house-to-house fighting. It was a 1 fight against concrete, 
a fight in which small skirmishes eddied around churches 
and outhouses, a fight in which Jap snipers sometimes 
waited shoulder high in the water of a concrete cistern on 
the chance that an American would pass the eight-inch 
space which was their field of vision. The enemy fought 
from behind stacks of washtubs or sacks of cement if these 
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A Jap tank dug in on Kwajalein. 


happened to be the handiest barricade available. His small 
trenches ran everywhere and oftentimes our barrage fires 
had covered them with such masses of débris that our troops 
did not rect ynize them as trenches when they crossed them. 
Only 
will to fight after the pitiless pounding from our land bat 
teries. More than fifty per cent of the garrison were killed 
below ground with high explosives planted by our engi 
and infantry. 


the staunchest of f the defenders still possessed the 


neers Most of the corpses counted above 


ground had been sprayed to death by the field artillery. 


HE closing scene of the Company B action saw Cap- 
tan White, the tanks, and a detail under Sergeant S. E. 
George coming down the road together —the last men to 
withdraw from the advanced ground. George had been 
given one of the 3d Platoon’s special mop-up assignments. 
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Alongside the road and in the angle between it and t 
shelters which had been attacked by Higgins and Kann 
there was a depression about seven feet deep and fil 
Within it was some kind of « 
but whether sheds or shelters, rubble had 
blown down into the hollow in such quantities as to ob: 
the scene. White thought he was getting fire agains‘ 
flanks from Japs hidden within the hollow. So he 
George and a BAR man, Private First Class Bethel Na 


to clean it out. 


seventy feet across. 


housing, 


They reconnoitered the hollow fron 
edge and decided that it was not the kind of target | 
charged head down: So they took cover behind a foro 
of nuts and bolts near the edge. There they were } 
by a strange infantryman who seemed to be wand 
around on the loose. 


“Can I be of any assistance?” he said to George. “| 
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y killed four today and would like to make it five.” 
xe welcomed him to the party. A few minutes passed. 
they saw two Japs moving furtively among the wreck 
Each man heaved a grenade. W hether they hit any 
George and Nannie couldn’t be certain at first. But 
range infantryman was satisfied. He said, “Thank 
and got out and they never saw him again. 
vate First Class Blanton Fancher then attached him 
a detail. An automatic gun which had been firing 
the hollow before the grenades were thrown had gone 
So George looked out over the nut-and-bolt pile and 


NE thing is plain. No story of battle like the one 

you have just finished could possibly have been 

written without the codperation of every man in 
Company B. They wanted the truth of their fight to be 
known. They wanted other soldiers to profit from their 
own honesty and candor—and other soldiers will. And it 
was the same in every unit of the 7th and 27th Divisions 
in which critiques after combat were held. 

Several thoughts are likely to occur to every leader about 
making use of the company critique after combat. The 
first would probably be that Kwajalein was a brief, self- 
contained action. The troops landed, fought, and took the 
island, and then the job was done—well done. More often 
an Infantry company or other unit is in action continuously, 
and it is likely to seem impracticable to use the method in 
any unit that stays on and on in a combat area. For such a 
unit it would be just as desirable to find out what actually 
happened in combat. But for actions over a longer period 
than a day or two it would hardly be possible to devote four 
or five hours on two or three successive days to the task of 
discussing each previous day of combat. 

But it was nearly two months before critiques could be 
held in some of the units of the Kwajalein battle. Yet that 
long afterward it was possible to go back and put the 
battle together. 

It is true, there had been no intervening combat. Had 
there been it is very possible that the events of the more 
recent combat would have dulled the memory of earlier 
fighting. So it is probable that if such critiques can be 
held, they should be held at the first chance the outfit has 
after a period of steady fighting. 

lt seems apparent too that such briefing is entirely appli- 
cable and just as useful within a squad or platoon as within 
| company, except that there is more chance of checking 


saw that the strange infantryman’s hunch had been right; 
the two Japs lay dead below him. Nannie and Fancher then 
worked around to where they could cover the entrance to 
the Jap construction within the hollow. A Jap crawled out 
of the door and they nailed him. Another came out, and 
when they shot he fell beside the first man. They killed six 
men in this manner. 

Nannie and Fancher were still lying there, rifles to 
shoulders, waiting for the next man when Captain White 
came to them and told them that ¢ 


Company B was calling 
ita day. 


every point when it can be done with a whole company at 
a time. The Commanding Generals of the 27th and 7th 
Divisions whose units were involved at Makin and Kwaija 
lein, and their subordinate commanders, little doubt 
Their value in 
other conditions of combat will undoubtedly be dete rmined 
tor other units in other situations, 


have 
about the combat value of the critiques. 


until the over-all value 
to all combat units of every size can be established. 

The value of the method for military history needs no 
arguing. In the past the writing of official battle history 
has largely depended on the study of such primary docu 
ments as combat messages and the reports of commanders 
The messages are written during the course of the battle 
and are the most important written evidence of all. They 
show what was ordered and what was reported under stress 
of combat and, sometimes, what was actually done. With 
the messages, the inadvertencies and alibis in reports writ 
ten after the action can be 
extent. 


unraveled to a considerable 
But a good many combat messages are lost or 
destroyed in battle; moreover, the collection and study of 
combat documents involves a long process of historical 
study and writing. 

Such clear detailed narratives as the one preceding show 
that combat history can unquestionably be served through 
unit critiques after combat. Their use, even by a part of 
the combat units, can make the battle history of this war 
far more accurate than such history has ever been made 
before. 

The process of setting down history cannot be allowed to 
interfere with the process of making history. But it seems 
very probable that every critique after combat that can be 
held will have a direct. bearing on the second ro on 
the battles to follow—through its contribution to battle 
knowledge and battle leadership. 
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Reinforcements follow the assault troops ashore. 
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Infantrymen of a paratroop outfit move along the stone wall of an old French churchyard. 
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BEACHHEAD BATTLE (Continued) | 
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Reinforcements move inland through the taped corridor of a Nazi mine field. German prisoners captur 
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Learning How on the Front 
By Major James S. Metcalfe 


ONTHIS of successful scouting and pé atrolling train 
ing on the front by Fifth Army infantry units pre- 
onsed the attack that took Rome. Typical of the 

experience gained in this way is that of an infantry regi- 
ment whic h during the fairly quiet period before the big 
attack continuously used day and night reconnaissance 
patrols to gather a mass of information that could not have 
been obtained in any other way. 

When more than one battalion was on the line, regi- 
mental staff officers coérdinated activities of the more im 
portant night patrols to avoid clashes between groups from 
neighboring battalions. \egiment gave out the objectives, 
missions, times of starting ‘and return, for each battalion 
patrol. Details of execution were left to the battalions. 

Each battalion maintained a “patrol group” of eighteen 
selected men, six from each rifle company. An officer su- 
pervised the detachment. The men received special “com- 
pensation” when off duty—they rested in an area beyond 
reach of Jerry mortars and small arms and they got hot 
meals from the battalion headquarters mess. 

When conditions permitted, the patrols were briefed at 
a spot from which they could see the ground over which 
they were to operate. This visual exposition of routes, 
landmarks, initial rallying point and objectives did away 
with most of the confusion that usually comes from using 
maps or photo explanations. Good OPs on the main Fifth 
Army front helped a lot here. 


EN selected for patrol duty must be self-reliant, must 

know map reading thoroughly and how to use a com- 

pass, must know their weapons, must have good night 
vision, and must be emotionally stable. 

Their training—besides normal scouting and patrolling 
instruction—should include mine detection, and the detec- 
tion, removal, and disarming of booby traps. 

Equipment must be kept to a minimum in patrol work. 


Do away with equipment belts and use the pockets of the 
uniform for carrying grenades, compass, wire cutters, and 
so on. If bandoleers are carried, wear them snugly around 
the waist, not slung over the shoulder. Remember oT anything 
that rattles or shines, or that can hang up on brush or wire, 
may prevent success. 

Don’t wear leggings. They are noisy. Sneakers make 
good footgear for patrol work, but the British felt patrol 
boot, sometimes available, is hard to beat. 

Helmets and helmet liners should not be worn unless the 
ground is open and considerable fire is probable. Their 
outline is too distinctive and they interfere with hearing. 
Underbrush striking or rubbing against a helmet makes a 
clearly audible sound. 

Field jackets and combat suits glisten at night. Turn 
them inside out, exposing the olive drab, wool lining, if 
you have to wear them. 

Slightly blacken the face and backs of hands. 

Take a radio whenever possible. The SCR-536 is fine 
for patrol work. 

Carbines, submachine guns, and eng automatic 
rifles are good patrol weapons. 

Carry first aid packets, and see that at lait one man 
carries a morphine hypodermic syringe (syrette). 


ATROLS should be briefed as far in advance of the 

departure time as possible. They should be inspected 
before leaving, and the outpost by which they leave should 
be told the approximate time of their return. 

If a get-away man is to be used, he should not return 
without permission unless his reliability has previously 
been proved. Many alarming and premature reports have 
resulted from the precipitate flight of a get-away man at the 
first sign of action. 

Don't fritter away the strength of your patrol by sending 
out too many points or flankers—hold this security down 
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Fifth Army machine gunners in action near Fondi. 
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An antisniper in an Italian town. 


The fire power of the patrol’s main body can usually be so 
e ‘fEectively employed, it needed, that the patrol i 1S safer than 
when its members are widely dispersed. 

Have the men urinate just before they leave. It not only 
reduces subsequent delays, but does away with a noise 
that may endanger the w hole patrol. 

If on an ambush mission, get your patrol in position as 
early as possible. For if the spot is a likely one for you to 
pi atrol in, this may work both ways. It helps a lot to be the 
first party there. You may snare a Jerry or two heading 
toward you on the same kind of mission. 

Watch out for mines and trip wires. Trip wires often 
set off flares, and the Germans will have mortars previously 
registered and automatic weapons sited on such spots. 

Have successive patrols take different routes. The Ger- 
mans often zero in on the likely routes—the ones we have 
used before. 

Don’t give several missions to one patrol. Usually two are 
enough. One is better. 

Upon return, question all patrol members at once. By 
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doing this you may get some information over and a 
the information the patrol was sent to get. 

If the mission is important give the patrol all pos 
help. 

If the mission isn't important, don't send a patrol. 

Give every patrol all the information that might he! 
Mine fields and booby traps previously located come u: 
this heading. 

If the mission requires stealth alone, the smaller 
patrol, the better. If fighting will be necessary, 
enough men to handle the job. 


ON’T abandon your wounded, and don’t let a 

think he will be abandoned if wounded. In aln 
every instance a wounded man can be brought bac! 
rescued later without jeopardizing the patrol’s mission 
safety. He can be brought back by the patrol or moved 
enough away from the route to be picked up later; o1 
may even be left on the spot while a comrade seeks as 
ance. 

At night, the Germans show a great sensitivity to pati 
They re -adily reveal positions by prolonged fire, usually wv 
tracers, and at times considerable information has | 
secured by provoking them to do this. 

[he reverse is generally true during daylight. The Jer 
often let patrols maneuver freely and don’t show th 
hand even when our patrols tempt them to. 

It is a good idea to have the patrol leader check with th 
artillery ieison officer, or to have him present when 1! 
patrol is briefed. The liaison officer can tell the leader 
where ee or supporting fires can be placed to cove 
the patrol in an emergency. Also, arrangement can bx 
made to pl ice a smoke shell ona selected terrain feature in 
order to orient the patrol if it gets lost (another good reason 
for the radio). 

As examples of what a patrol can do these incidents oc- 
curred just before the Rome attack. 

A patrol leader en route to his objective saw two enemy) 
mortar positions. He did not delay carrying out his original 
mission but did accurately spot the mortar locations. Th 
following night he returned and destroyed them. 

One German soldier wandered a few paces from his 
machine-gun nest during darkness to urinate. A_ patrol 
bagged a prisoner. 

A patrol, using its SCR-536, successfully directed artil 
lery fire on targets of opportunity, visible only to the petrc | 
This, too, was done without interfering with the patrol’s 
mission. 

A patrol passed through a presumably deserted sett 
ment. Almost every room of every house was investigated 
but not every room. And one of the few rooms overlooked 
contained an ambush party that caused a number of casual 
ties as the patrol returned. 

While operating in a sector where trip wires were num- 
erous, the point of a patrol carried a slender stick a few 
inches ahead of him and kept one end of it close to the 
ground. A number of wires were detected by this method 
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The Jungle 


ls a Friend 


By Lieutenant R. D. Powers 


ave just finished reading another of those variously 
articles called “How to Fight in the Jungle,” “The 
rs of Jungle Warfare,” or “This Is New Guinea.” It’s 
stuf. Many of us here in the SWPA read every word 
se it brings back memories of what we have gone 

gh. Maybe it’s good for the American back home, too 

kes him work at his job just a little harder. 

\ese writers write from experience. Whatever they say 

t t the jungle is very true. There are lots of large trees, 

tangled masses of vine, swamp and undergrowth. And 
as they ‘all tell us, the Jap can really hide himself in the 
er. Take it from me, “You can’t see the bastards.” 

I'm in one of those so-called seasoned outfits. It’s been 
some time since we did any hard fighting, but we have 
fought since Buna. Some of it was pretty rough going, 
but it couldn't compare with Buna for living conditions, 
#7 f food and supplies. Being the first Army troops to 
fight the Japs in the Southwest Pacific jungle, you might 

ay we paved the way for the men now fighting here. 

The point I have in mind is the jungle itself. Is it a help 
ora hindrance? For what it’s worth, my opinion is that the 
jungle is an aid to the fighting infantryman—if he learns to 
use the jungle for his own advantage. 

Fifty per cent of jungle training consists of scouting and 
pa rolling, with emphasis on cover and concealment. Inter- 
rogation and interviews with jungle fighting veterans, 
jung ngle manuals, and our Army field manuals on scouting 
and patrolling all stress the usefulness of wooded areas. 
You can’t find heavier wooded areas than the jungle. 

From experience I've found that the real fighting and 

hardships start when you come out into the open, into 
kunai patches (grass lands). When the Jap sets up his 
defense he tries to pick a well-concealed position, with open 


approaches. He covers these open fields with machine-gun 
fire. This makes it a ticklish job to root him out and he 
knows it. The sun beats down at about 130 degrees and a 
soldier can only stay in the line a couple of hours. You must 
run things on 1 shift. If the Jap has you held up, he 
naturally has you pinned down. 
jungle nights are cool. 

kung 1 grass they are cold. 


As all jungle writers say, 
But when you get caught in the 

And when it rains 1n the jungle 
you have protection, but in the kunai grass the water beats 
down, stinging and freezing. 

If the open places are tougher than the jungle then why 
not avoid them. We wish we could, but the nature of the 
war in the Southwest Pacific won't let us. We land on a 
beach and it is out in the open—on South Pacific islands 
from the beach up to five miles inland is often thirty pet 
cent kunai grass. We take the beach and then start after 
the enemy’s air strip. They, damn it, are usually built in 
patches of scattered timber or on kunai fields because the 
sun bakes these places and you have a good, hard, dry sur 
face to work on. The infantry must take these spots so we 
can establish air bases for our own support. W hen the men 
of the 32d Division talk about Buna, their main topic is 
about the rugged times they had on the “new and old strips” 
and in the kunai fields. These 
battles. On early morning attacks, \ 
would reach the jungle quick. 


were the hardest of our 

ve would pray that we 
This meant shade, water 
and cover from Jap snipers. In many of our attack orders 
COs would say: “Men, we won't have 
get to those woods ahead.” 


I say the jungle is our friend. 


easy going until we 


We must learn to use it, 
by training in it, living in it, and learning to live off it. As 
long as the war lasts the Japs will keep insisting o 
in such places. 


n fighting 


Machine Guns and Mortars 
In the Jungle 


By Lieutenant Colonel George O. Van Orden, USMC 


in the jungle it is often found better to assign sectors to 

» machine guns which traverse on a given elevation 

n it is to fire the guns by sections or platoons laid on 

| lines. Guns fired on fixed lines conceivably might fire 
ether continuously into an impenetrable thicket, per- 
‘only a few yards i in front of the position. Such a situa- 
could be avoided by reconnaissance before siting the 
But because of the short jungle ranges and because 

ire preparations are often fired on targets no more distant 
than fifty yards, the farthest advance and the limit of 
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observation of those who plan the fire may be limited to the 
line from which the guns are fired. 

Except in hilly country machine guns are seldom used 
for distant support or for delivering overhe: id and indirect 
fires. However, machine gunners must be well trained in 
indirect fire to be able to put out a coérdinated direct sup 
port fire. Under jungle conditions there is often a complete 
absence of landmarks and aiming points in the curtain of 
vegetation that hangs in front of the battle position. And 
so the compass, clinometer and plane table are the only 
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A Red Army colonel inspects his armored infantrymen. 


means ol discovering whether or not the guns are p inting 


in the right direction and at a good elevation. 

As a rule it is best to place direct support machine guns 
squarely up in the front lines. Because of the jungle, 
break-through guns, as such, cannot be sited to cover inter 
vals between front-line guns, but can be placed to cover 
command posts, supply routes and approaches. Big banyans 
and other massive trees are used to break the line of fire 
when it happens to point into our own positions. Officers, 
noncommissioned officers and gunners must use judgment 
and have a we ‘ll-deve ‘lope d tactical sense 1n jungle fig! iting. 

There has been a lot of discussion over the relative merits 
of the light and the heavy machine guns for jungle fighting. 
Che fact is that the light gun will only do what it is de 
signed to do, and only the heavy can do the job heavy 
guns were de signed to do; but the heavy can do every hing 
the light can do. The : irgument that the heavy guns cannot 
keep up is invalid. 
the heels of riflemen, even on two-week treks through 
swamps, for that objection to be sound. It all depends on 
the endurance and stubbornness of the men who carry 
them. The 8lmm. mortar is the toughest weapon of all 
to lug through the bush, yet the mortar crews get them there 
when they're needed. 

But don’t pack away the light guns. When a defense is 
set up, every available gun, light and heavy, including all 
the guns the J: aps can be induced to donate for the purpose, 
will be needed up in the line. 
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Too often heavy guns have crowded 


Both sizes of infantry mortars can be successfully used in 
the jungle if mortar leaders, from squad to platoon 
initiative, ingenuity and skill and if mortar crews ar 
trained. Precision is the keynote of success with mort 
Equipment and demolitions for cutting off the tops of | 
or otherwise clearing fields of fire must be available 1 
tar squads, but by “rapid reconnaissance good mortarn 
will often find clearings from which their mortars m 
fired, particularly if the highest rather than the lowest 
sible angle of elevation for the desired range is used. $ 
times, when mortar fires are needed quickly, a test for 1 

clearance is made by firing a shell from which the safet 
pin has not been removed. If the shell goes clear the 
centration is fired without further preparation. 

In the jungle, communication between observer 
mortar is as necessary for the 60mm. as for the 81mm. \\ 
the weapons sited in the rear to get minimum rang 
clearance, the observer must take station in the front 
near his targets. The telephone is the only practical 
to provide the necessary fire control and it is custom: 
borrow sound powered equipment from the commu! 
tion facilities of the regiment, battalion and 81mm. pla 
to take care of the 60s. 

It isn’t often that either 60mm. or 81mm. fire can b 
justed by visual observation. As a rule fire is adjust 
the daytime entirely by sound. As with artillery, p 
adjustments can be made at night using the flash. 

Although the jungle restricts the observation of n 
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ie denseness of the vegetation lets the concentrations 





ught much closer to our own lines than it can ordi 
There have been times when 60mm. concentrations 
been delivered 


to within twenty-five to thirty-five 


vards of our lines and 8lmm. concentrations to within 


hitty 
the Jap tactic of frequently moving toward our lines when 


to seventy-five yards. This close fire is the answer to 


normal barrages are fired by the artillery 


German Forest Ambushes 
By Major N. Kostrov, Red Army 


least slow dow n the advance of 
Germans lay ambushes in the forests. Usually 
such ambushes are made up ot groups of fifteen to twenty 


order to hold Or 
S et troops, 


men armed with tommy guns and hand grenades laid in 
the thickets at a distance of fifty to a hundred yards from 
the road, most often near intersections, roads, and forest 
lanes. The enemy also coérdinates the fire from tommy 
gunners lying in ambush with previously prepared mortar 
fire as well as with obstacles placed on roads and forest lanes. 

» yecial alertness and enterprise are required to combat 
such ambushes. A Soviet rifle regiment with the mission of 
going through a dense forest to turn the enemy’s flank was 
marching along a narrow lane overgrown with shrubs. In 
the right, and on the left marched 
The commander who was familiar with 


front, on security 


groups. German 
tactics in forest fighting took necessary precautions. 
Within the column special groups were assigned to repel 
sul prise attacks. At a given signal one of the groups had to 
dey ploy to the right, another to the left, still another to the 
rear, etc. In arrangements were made for the 
column to break up at special signals in case of attacks by 
" enemy aircraft. These signals were known to all the men 
i | It was still light when the head of the column reached the 
rest fringe. 


addition, 


An open space of about 150 yards had to be 
ssed before the column entered into another forest. The 
mmander stopped the regiment for a brief rest and he 
himself went to the fringe in order to study the terrain. 
= then the enemy ope ned strong rifle and machine-gun 


ment halted. The commander gave the signal for the col 


umn to break up. | he men, guns, and machines withdrew 


deeply into the torest. The lane was ke pt under fire tor ten 


minutes. Thanks to the commander's alertness casualties 
were slight 

| he Germans ote n resort to special combined ambushes 
heir purpose Is to hold advancing troops at points where 
deployments are most difficult by rifle and machine-gun fire 
trom the tront, and then shell the column with mortars 
and guns. 

How are ambushes combatted? 


lo begin with, reconnaissance groups outposts are 
reinforced. Usui lly it 1s the most ¢ xpe ric se and courage 
ous commanders and men who are assigned to thes« posts 
Reconnaissance groups include engineers who remove ob 
ti icles tr m routes and render mine hie Ids h: rm SS 

The activity in the outpost depends upon the nature of 
the fighting in the forest. The mission of the reconnaissance 
groups is to detect the enemy's ambush and liquidate it be 
fore the main forces of the column coms up For this pur 
re reinforced with heavy fire resources (ma 
antitank guns). In the neighborhood of 
one town an outpost ran ambush \ fire fight 


1 he: iV\ yun which 


pose outposts a 
chine guns and 
into an 
Mac hine 


ensued. The Germans had ; 


barred the way trom the “ao by ob lique hire The out post 
sup pli ied with he avy hre 1 resources silenced the enemy ma 
chine 


guns and dislodged the ambush and thu ch ired the 


wav for the column. 


\ , ' 
e from the forest op posite. Almost at the same time sev Timely precautions count most In succes ful combat 
el a mortar bombs burst on the lane along which the regi- against enemy ambushes 
\\ it ‘ 
By Technical Sergeant Manford Lauderdale 
"Piel: SERGEAN | Mantord \tter 1 hard climb up the partially trozen tundra we 
| auderdale. a rifle platoon sergeant and reached a f: uirly level plate au. Attu proved to be even more 
F : serg 
! , . : F el oO S } 
: Combat Infantryman. tells his own story of rugged than we had expected. Far ahead I « uld see the 
Le Galas \ , men from the leading units, trudging along, occasionally 
the hghting on /\ttu. falling on the icy ground. It was still a long way to our 
ead A T 1600 on May 11, 1943, our outfit landed on Rocky _ first objective Holtz Bay. 
ed 1D ia Beach, Attu Island. I’d been a pretty sick man for th« Suddenly I heard shots being fired from the beach to 
recise \\. last few days and the solid ground under my feet felt our left, apparently the enemy had been contacted. A short 


pretty good. In front of us was a high mountain, and I could 
see our troops toiling up its side without being fired on. 
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time later a man came running to the battalion CP carrying 
a Jap rifle. Some where be low the plate au, one of our patrols 
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Sixth Army Infantry streams ashore at Wakde, Dutch New Guinea. 


had met a small party of the enemy and action had begun. 
There was little firing the rest of the afternoon except an 
occasional rifle shot and the whirring sound of our artillery 
shells passing overhead. Our artillery had gone into position 
at Red Beach. By night we had reached a long valley that 
ran from a high ridge to our front, back to the west arm of 
Holtz Bay. This ridge later became known as Bloody Hill. 


Darkness didn’t fall until shortly before midnight and 
by that time our company was fairly well settled in a de 
fensive position on the slope of a long hill that ran up the 
right side of the valley. I was platoon guide and helped 
organize our position against the possibility of a Japanese 
attack. No one slept that night; too much excitement, ex 
pectation of the coming day, and the cold, wet ground did 
not let any man rest. 

Morning slowly. The didn’t shine much 
through the fog and it remained cloudy and cold most of 
the day. When the fog finally lifted, I could see men slid 
ing about on the icy floor of the v: alley below us. The second 
day was quiet, long-range firing came from the Jap positions 
in the hills to our front. That afternoon a stray bullet hit 
one of our machine gunners in the stomach. He died 
quickly. The death we'd heard about for the past two years 

was here. 
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came sun 


About 1600 that afternoon we received orders t 

the valley and take the high ground overlooking the Hol 
Bay beach. The march was hard and slow. Between us a 
the left side of the v valley was a fast-flowing creek that 
through a, deep canyon. My platoon was selected to n 
the initial attack. The 3d Squad, scouts out, began the | 
march toward the objective. Between us and the ridge was 
deep patch of snow that covered a gully through which 

had to travel. We learned the Japanese were intrench« 
on the reverse slope of the ridge overlooking the a 

of Holtz Bay, when the scouts were grenaded and fired 
upon. The 3d Squad, in line of skirmishers and follo 
closely behind the scouts, were also caught in some of! “the 
fire. Then the fighting became general and the entire pl: 
toon was involved. The shock of the initial combat was 
fusing, particularly because it was in the form of hai 
hand fighting with both sides tossing grenades. 

As platoon guide I had been bringing up the rea: 
when the fight started I immediately went forward to 
straighten out our line. At this time I noticed that ou: 
flank was unprotected, giving the Japs a chance to infil 
or counterattack when the action slowed down. To p. 
this flank I brought three men over to cover it and I t! 
they saved the company from suffering severe casualties 
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placing the three men on the left flank 1 moved to 
nter of the platoon area and it was while here that | 
Lieutenant Muckensturm, of the 2d Platoon. fal] 
led by a fragment from a knee mortar shell. I was 
the Lousesunent would be hit again by the many gre 
that were being thrown or by heavy rifle fire, so | 
d him toa protected spot where I applied a tourniquet 
leg with a tent rope. 
vas getting dark and to protect the vulnerable left 
| placed a BAR and three riflemen there. I then as 
| in setting up the defense for the night and walked 
no the men to bolster their spirits. It was wet and cold. 
didn’t sleep that night either. The enemy tried several 
s to infiltrate our lines and in the morning they made a 
rmined effort to force our left flank. The BAR and 
; held them off and killed nine of the enemy. 
ter that morning, Jap machine guns were firing on our 
tion, making the crest of the ridge almost untenable. By 
wling up to the crest of the ridge | hoped to find a po 
n where I could spot the enemy guns. The visibility was 
so poor I wasn't able to find them exactly but did notify 
the heavy and light mortar sections of their approximate 
Pp sition. 
his same morning, our third on Attu, our platoon ser 
geant was killed by an ack-ack shell. He had left me with 
the words, “Take over, Jack,” and had gone back to the 
company CP for some information. He and I had lived in 
the same room at Fort Ord for several months and had be 
come fast friends. 


T" IE Japanese dual-purpose guns in the west arm of 


Holtz Bay were particularly bothersome on the fourth 

y. With one of the squad leaders, I went forward to try to 
te the gun positions. While we were forward, looking 
down into ‘the \ alle *y and getting an occasional glimpse of 
the beach through the fog the guns starte d fring again 
ind kept up an intermittent fire for about two hours, pin 


ning us down and preventing us from returning to the 
company. Because of the tog, we couldn't see the guns ex 
cept for the muzzle blast of one of them. We did find that 
they were 1n about the middle « ol f the beach on the west 
arm and this information was reported to the artillery liaison 
ollicer. 

| was acting platoon sergeant and when the company 
moved out in the attack down into Holtz Bay, | was in com 
mand of the Ist Platoon, the platoon leader having been 
knocked out by cold and exhaustion. There were only seven 
teen of us left in that platoon. After going over the ridge 
and taking up a position on the high ground between the 
west and east arms of Holtz Bay one of the men called my 
attention to an enemy movement across the bay I moved 
about thirty yards to talk to him le aving my field glasses in 
my former position. When I returned a few minutes later, 
all I could find of the field glasses was the leather carrying 
strap. A Jap shell had blown the glasses, and my former 
position, to bits. The Jap snipers fired continuously as | 
went back up the snow covered slope to tell the battalion 
commander of the discovery of the Japs across the bay 

The CO asked if I could direct our artillery fire if he 
gave me a phone. I said I could, and Sergeant Sheldon 

ame up W "ith the phone and wire which were tapped in on 
i main line. | went back down the slope again with the 
telephone and wire to direct the artillery hre. Those s snipers 
were still persistent. After three corrections, I called for fire 
for effect. Seven or eight rounds were fired, but by this time 
it was getting dark and the results were hard to see. Any 
way, the shells landed very near the target, if not directly on 

There was no more fire from those two guns and a few 
days later both guns were found with stacks of empty am 
munition casing near them. One of them had 
pletely destro ved 

The next two days, May 15 and 


een com 


we pu hed down 
onto the floor of the valley and the comp ny was rr rganized 


while we awaited de velopme nts on the othe r fronts. Be sides 





One enemy can hold up a whole patrol -and 
inflict severe damage—when he plays it the 
smart way. 

The smart guy in this case was a Jap sniper. 
He operated from a treetop and fired on an 
American patrol advancing up the New Guinea 
coast. The troops halted, located the sniper and 
hred. A body fell from a tree. The troops ad 
vanced and were fired on a second time. They 
stopped, fired, and scored another “kill.” Then 
it happened all over again. 

Investigation revealed that a single sniper had 





—- 


Sniper Plays Dead 


been holding up the patrol. The enemy had 
placed dummies in other trees and these dum 
mies had been dropped by a pulley arrange 
ment to make oul troops hink they had cle: ired 
the op position 

[he same technique was used elsewhere in 
the battle area. On one occasion the sniper 
dummy was so regulated that it could be hoisted 
back into place. But the sniper wasn’t invul 
He made the mistake of pulling the 
dummy back up too soon, 


Ai Force 


nerable. 


giving away his rus 
Sept mber 1943 
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A paratroop group rests along the street of a French town. 


battle casualties, the men were beginning to 


suffer trom exposure and lack of sleep. Several men were 


the severe 


sent back to the field hospital with frozen feet 


BOUT 


Investigate 


1600 on May 17, I was sent with five men to 
1 probable machine-gun position and also a 
ravine from which the company was receiving quite a bit of 
sniper fire. Between us and the probable enemy position was 
a creek about thirty yards across. | sent one man across at a 
time and each of us was fired on as we waded waist-deep in 
the cold, 


reached a point close to the suspe cted enemy position. I sent 


swift water. By crawling under enemy fire, we 
one man around to the left and two to the right of the po 
sition and then worked forward to within grenade-throwing 
distance and tossed a grenade into the position. Two of us 
rushed it but no Japs were found 

Leaving the others in reserve to join us later, two of us 
started on our second mission. We worked over to the ravine 
still under fire from the hill above, and spotted four Jap 
soldiers. We killed one but the others escaped to the rear. 
and finding it clear, 
to report the result of our mission. 


After scouting the ravine we returned 


We had just returned when I was ordered to reorganize 
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my platoon and to prepare tor an attack on the middk 

By that time, the platoon had only nine men. We wer 
attack on the right of Company B but, by the time we 
started, Company B was already halfway up the hill. We 
managed to draw up alongside and my men did a good job, 
killing several of the enemy and destroying a machine-g 
position from which we were being fired upon. The |! 
was taken and before dark we could see the airport 
east arm of Holtz Bay. 

The next day was spent in mopping up the Jap posit 
with little 
patrolling. 

On May 
six days were spent resting and reple nishing supplies. | 
my first hot meal since landing and won't forget how 
it tasted. The days were long, with only about four hou 
darkness and we all got as much sleep as possible. M 
men were still suffering from frozen feet. Patrols wer 
constantly but nothing of importance was discovered. 

At 0200 of May 25, the company began a long, 
march to assist in the action at C hichagof Harbor. M 
of the way was over steep ice covered mountains. | 
attack on a high s1 
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action except a few long-range encounters 


19 we went into mobile reserve and the 


were immediately sent into the 





idge and after two days of continuous fighting, se 
e high ground overlooking Chich: gol Hi: arbor. 
ng the bitter fight for the small plateau, from a 
igh on the ridge above, I saw a Jap in a foxhole. I 
racer at him to show one of the men where he was. 
t prov ed to be all that was needed. It caused an ex 
that blew the Jap from his hole. 


After 


snow, we 


two days in the 


That 


up the 


and _ nights s dug 


Harbor 
mopping 


i 
] 
| loltz 


Bay in 


spent in hole 
ready to attack Chichagol 
on May 30, and after 


back to 


were 


] 
attack Was made 


next day we moved small 


wer'e 
boats. 


in the landing on Kiska Island and 


In the Kwajak in operat n 


| also partic Ipate d 


Pythagoras Goes Amphibious 


By Captain Eugene R. Guild 


ve minutes ahead of a pursuing enemy, Sergeant 
Memorize led his six-man pati | along an old corduroy 
| through the muskeg to the Of the bridge no 
remained. The river, 100 yards wide and too deep to 


Was a moving barrier flowing along ata mile an hour. 


river. 


On both banks there was a morass of muskeg which made 

banks of the river impassab le except for a sand bar on 
the far side stretching about 175 yards downstream from 
where the road left the river. 

It was a race against Time who, stopwatch in hand, 
hovered over the river crossing with Death at his shoulder. 

Sergeant Memorize wracked his brain for a rule to cover 
problem which confronted him. What had the book 
| about swimming rivers? Ah! He had it. 

Di: igonally” was the key word. He could see the printed 
sentence in his mind. “One should always swim diagonally 
across a current and with its How.” 

Father Time started his 


watch. “It’s going to be close 
has five minutes. 


I wonder if he'll make it?” 
Death looked over at the flying second hand and chuckled, 
“Not a chance! The fool may know his book, but he never 
t Pythagoras, nor heard of Euclid. I'll get him and all of 
his men before this is over.’ 
Sergeant Memorize led his men into the freezing water 
Come on you guys, ” he said. “We're going to swim diagon 
ly downstream, it’s easier that way.” He set a course for a 
stranded log near the downstream, and of the sand bar. It 
looked to him like a 45 degree 
m line, 


angle from the direct cross 
but actually it was more like 60 degrees. Re 
led by uniforms and ec uipment the patrol swam at the 
of a half vi ird per seco id, the same speed as the flow of 
e river. 
\bove the patrol the gaunt old shade of Pythagoras bent 
1 Death over Time’s watch. “What's this?” he fumed. 
ol yonder soldier simpleton choose a hypotenuse when 
ter leg was his for i taking? The dolt has stretched 
old and watery course to 200 yards when he could 
crossed in half that. By your watch and my calcula 
it will take them six and two-thirds minutes to do their 
nming. In five their enemy will be potting them from 
bank.” 
rgeant Memorize and his patrol swam on “diagonally.’ 
t original aiming point on the sand bar would not stay 
before they seactued midstream the bar was upstream 
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from them. The patrol continued its dog: 


ged diagon ut 
Private Panic broke 


S ind bar. 


away and struck out tor the end ol the 


He found himself swimming an upstream curve 


and although he 


maintained his water speed, his gr und 
progress dropped to zero—for each yard he swam up 
the current took him bac k a yard 

\fter four minutes Private Weak was knocked out by the 


ice cold water, 


stream 


and sank. As he went down he clamped a 
grip on Private Hardluck’s neck and took him with him 
“Two down and four to go,” chortled Death, ‘ 


here comes the enemy to mop up tor me ; 


ind now 


\s the hand on Time’s watch marked five 
enemy reached the bank the patrol had left 
picked off Private Panic, 
midstream 


minutes, the 

\ rifleman 
a fair target, almost stationary in 
Light machine guns whipped the water about 
the patrol into a froth, killing all but the Sergeant. He 
swam under water, but was wounded as he reached the 
shore. There, his situation was hope less; his diag nal course 
had landed him 200 yards below the sand bar, 200 yards of 
He was finished, face down in the bloody ooz: 


he could cover twenty vards 


bog. . before 


Thus, by a paralogism was a patrol wiped out! 


¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 


Now, rewind the reel and run it through 
again. But this time we will relieve Sergeant Memorize 
put Sergeant Analyze in command of the patrol 
start your watch again. 


suppt se we 


and 
Okay, 


An: ilyze’ s head be gan 
sighted the river a little dist: ince 


Sergeant when he 


Inside hi Cl 


to eftervesce 
ahead 

the buzzing sounded something like this 

I don’t remember reading a rule on this. I've got to save 

lhe 

, at right angl to its 

The water does not move with relation to the 


nium 


every second because of cold wate! and the 


enemy 


shortest way across a Current 1S a line 


flow. swim 
+e 
mer. Crossing a current is like ridir 


trom one side ot it to the other 


iW a Streetcal 
No easier to swim down 
across stream or even upstream SI 
look Casicyr, 


hz ive tO swim more strok es through more wate! 


in OO) y 
ind g ing 


stream than Vimming 


diagonally downstream may but it isn’t 


cold \ 


your wate 


you 


You may vo te ister 1n YTO vund s speed, | put 
remains the 
stream into the 


peed 
would go farther down 
stuck We swim at 
\ vard of drift for each yard 


Be side § you 
muskeg 
same speed as the rive! 


same 
and be can 


swum 
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A hundred yards across, therefore a hundred yards down 
Smack into the middle of that sand bar. Plenty of 
leeway in time and space for safety. 

His decision came as the patrol reached the bank. With 
out an instant’s halt he had them in the water swimming, 
not diagonally downstream, not aiming at any fixed point 
on the other side, but swimming directly across the current, 
at right angles to it. They swam only 100 yards to Sergeant 
Memorize’s 200 yards, although because of the current, 
they covered, but did not swim, 41 yards more of ground 


stream. 


Acc ra 


and on 


yards downstream. 
Time's watch it took them exactly three 


distance, and landed 100 
minutes. 

Private Weak made it, although he was not far f1 
point of passing out from the cold. With a minu: 
forty seconds leeway they trotted up the sand bar 
corduroy, and were a full minute out of sight ar 
bend in the road when the enemy reached the rive! 

“You see,” said Father Time, “what a difference a n 
or two can make.” 


Have a Fire Plan 


By Lieutenant Colonel Elias C. Townsend 


All infantry commanders in Italy stress fire and move 
ment. The ability of the attacker to execute fire and move 
ment is essential to a successful attack. The first require 
ment is a plan of fire. Where am I going to put fire? Why 
am I going to put it there, 
to “support the attack by hring on targets ol op portunity ‘ 
A positive detailed fire plan for this base of 
fire, with each weapon being given specific targets is neces: 
sary. It has been found that “the gunners themselves will 
automatically fire on any adc litional targets that may turn 
up in the course of battle but the effectivencss of heavy 
weapons fire is not fully exploited unless positive targets are 
assigned. I had the chance to watch a mi chine gunner fir 
ing on so-called “targets of opportunity” in the attack on 
Cervaro. This machine gunner never saw any “targets of 
opportunity at all,” but he kept firing in spasmodic bursts 
to give the impression that he was supporting the attack. 
No positive plan had been given to him, and his fire, in 
stead of giving support, was simply disclosing his position 
and was not in any way effective as assistance to the advanc 
ing rifle units. 


and for how long? The order 


is not enough. 


A base of fire operating in this way will not prevent rifle 
men trom getting pinned down. 
One battalion commander in telling me of his experiences 


said how important it was for men not to get pinned down 

“Well, how are you going to help it?” I asked. 

“You have to have a base of fire set up with px 
target designation. By that I mean, for instance, a section 
of machine guns to fire on that clump of bushes out in front 
there—to fire on it until the section is told to raise its fir 
that hedge row fifty yards farther on. Then fire on the 
hedge row until told to move to that fence line another 100 
yards ahead. 

“Other targets may come up while they are firing on those 
three targets, but the section can be directed to take thes 
incidental targets under fire. 

“After firing at the other targets, the section then goes 
right back to its assigned targets and the fire plan on 
tinues in ope ration. 

“This takes a tremendous amount of planning and « 
trol, but it’s the only way to get full use of the weapons 

“Along with this base of fire and fire plan, the riflemen 
must be firing and advancing. They have to take advantag 
of cover, defilade and all other things that help prot 
them from enemy observation and fire, but they must keey 
A rifle platoon can generate plenty of fire power 
And fire power properly placed by all weapons is all t! 
keeps a unit moving. 


mov ing. 


Schooling Between Battles 
By Major James S. Metcalfe 


Early this year in a little Italian valley flanked by rugged 
hill masses you might have seen a battle school of the Fifth 
Army, then readying itself for the attack on Rome. At first 
glance, the scene was not unlike any outdoor class period 
held in training areas back in the States. But there was one 
outstanding difference—the students, some 200 officers and 
men, were listening to the instructor with the attention that 
bespe: iks interest. 

It was a session on mine and booby trap detection. The 
engineer lieutenant conducting the class had a complete 
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display of those devices before him. A corporal as! 
question about the S-mine the officer was holding aloft 
“That's right,” the lieutenant replied. “You somet 
get a little warning from an S-mine. Day before yest: 
» wn by the G: srliglis ano River I stepped on one. I he 
faint ‘pop’ and turned around to see a whisp of smoke con 
ing up from the ground by my foot. I yelled ‘S-mine! 
ran like hell for a big olive tree about ten paces away. 
mine went off, all right, but it didn’t hurt anybody. 
That, perhaps, accounted for the interest of the stud 
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A patrol on the Normandy beachhead. 


[hey were listening to a man who spoke with the authority 
of experience. This was also true of every other instructor 
at Fifth Army's school in scouting and patrolling, and its 
concurrent course for snipers 

Students for the two-week courses came from infantry di 
visions on the basis of one officer and fourteen men from 
each infantry battalion, plus an equal number from the 
reconnaissance troop and engineer battalion, for the scout 
ing and patrolling course. The sniper’s school was attended 
by three men from each rifle company. 

Most of the students had already had battle experience, 
nd they applied themselves with a diligence that came 
trom knowing that what they were to learn would mean 
difference between living and dying, between success 
failure. When a class period ended, section chiefs 
uently had to repeat the orders for their groups to 
niss. These students had come to learn; a “smoke break” 
nt no stampede, but usually more questions 

d an instructor’s Utopia. 


It was 
[he instructors, commissioned and noncommissioned, 
all members of a unit which had already distinguished 
tin Italy and in earlier campaigns. 
the scouting and patrolling course, the men got a 
rough refresher in basic subjects such as map reading 
use of the compass 
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They performed the duties of 


scouts by day and by night, operating over terrain that 
varied from relatively level valley floors to wooded hills 
that reach towering heights. They learned how to move, 
and how to detect movement, what to look for and how to 
look tor it 

Concealment, cover, their uses, the fatal consequences 
ol carelessness, the characteristics ot various sounds, and 
how to identify them, all of these subjects and many more 
were taught the Later, formed into 
patrols and they learned how to operate in a group. | hey 
learned what they should do and what the \ should not do 
[he students were taught the differences between day and 
night patrol operations 


scouts. they wert 


They were instructed in how to 


The Instruction 
covered adjustme nt ol artillery hre by patrol members, 


brief a patrol and how to interrogate one 


and also the capabilities and use of other supporting weap 
ons 


[he courses were similar to those taught in the United 


States. 


the school ce mmandant said, “we are emph iSIZING them 


“We aren't deviating from basic training doctrine 

When an instructor cited a specifi incident to illustrat 
a point or principle he was likely to be quoting from 
personal experience, or from that of a fellow instruct 
The injection of this firsthand element into teachin 


ried a great deal of we ight 

































































The ruins of Castelforte, Italy, after the American attack. 


Frankness and candor characterized these recitals. As 
otten as not, the instructor would point out the cost of an 






Smoke Over 


MOKE got in Nazi eyes on the night of October 14, 
1943, when the Fifth Army prepared to cross the 
Volturno River. Shortly before 0200 hours, the In 

fantry came down the mountainside as the shells of their 
supporting artillery whistled overhead and took up positions 
in the fringe of woods bordering the flat ground along the 
Volturno’s south bank. 

At 0159 hours the artillery preparation ceased. There was 
a moment of silence. Then came another burst of fire and 
the whole edge of the northern bank blossomed with bril 
liantly flaring smoke shells, which looked at first like 
string of cotton balls along the plain. Then the lazy duiae: 
de: id white under the frosty moon, mounted to tall pillars. 
The smoke soon thicke ned in the cold north wind and 
merged to a solid white sheet between the two forces. 

The Infantry came out from cover and in full deploy 
ment ran toward the river. Shielded by the cloud wall. thev 
slipped into the icy waters, and wading, swimming and 


error, and the man who committed it was usually the 


who was telling about it. The instructors were sincere 
the students earnest. These men had all learned that 
is a pretty grim business. 

On exercises, the enemy was represented by s 
troops completely outfitted in captured German unit 
and equipment. The students had already learned to 1 
of the foe as a German, and this realism heightened 
realism of the exercise. 

Marksmanship was the objective of the sniper’s c 
Each student shot his own scope-sighted '03 rifle. In 
tion to mastering the technique of his weapon, he lea 
all the other things a sniper should know. The rifle 1 
was laid out so that both down hill and up hill targets « 
be shot at from the same firing point. 

The student-sniper’s curriculum included training in 
identification of friendly and enemy small arms by so 
Captured weapons and ammunition made this possibl 
the instruction covered it in detail. Another interesting 
useful part ol the course was the location of weapons by 
“crack and thump” method. 

[he snipers were so placed that they could hear th 
“crack” of a bullet passing by, and the ‘ ‘thump” of the rifle 
firing it. With a little practice, the students soon learned 
to locate the weapon and estimate its distance with amazing 
accuracy. 

The training schedule prepared for both the scouting and 
patrolling, and the sniper’s courses showed the painstakit 
thought and planning that went into the school. Its post 


graduate course came on the field of battle. The results 


Well, the results can be seen in the way the war is ¢ 
in Italy. 





the Volturno 


paddling they got to the German side a hundred yards away 

From defiladed positions behind the assault troops, our 
own artillery and chemical mortars kept on pouring smoke 
shells along the far bank to continue the smoke screen. 
One Chemical unit, with each of its 4.2 inch mortars lob- 
bing a 25-pound shell every fifteen seconds, established a 
screen three miles long and nearly a thousand feet high to 
keep the enemy blinded. This screen was maintained ft 
eighteen hours. 

At one point, combat Engineers spanned the stream v ith 
bridges built under a smoke cover that obscured half the 
countryside. At other points the supporting. C — il unit 
threw up other heavy screens into which the Germans 
poured bullets and shells, confident that the bridge builders 
were at work behind the clouds. They were wrong. In this 
particular operation the screens were ‘decoys and the Engi- 
neers, working several hundred yards away, finished the 
bridge unnoticed and unmolested. 
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STAFF OFFICER 





By Lieutenant Colonel James W. Bellah 


job ol being an ofhcer ay always, since the begin 
f armies, contied with i spiritual obligation, the 
ments of which are not set ro h in any field manual or 
t in any schools. That spiritual oblig: ition takes root 
soul of a man when he accepts fully the two basic 
rements of his commission. 
l} h 1ese two require ments are first that he satisfy the “espe 
rust and faith” his government places in him when he 


nts his commission; “ond secondly, within the limits of 


given mission, that he have first regard for the lives, 
he [ Ith, safety, comfort, morale and esprit ot the men under 
fle his command. 
ed In the Line, the challenge is direct and ever present. 
ng e channels are clear-cut and the stimulus always before 
From above, for implicit and intelligent obedience, 
d the orders of your government filter down through the eche 


ing lons. Below are your men, ever present, ever needing. It 

ither a clean, ‘straightforward job—in the Line. 

But on the staff it "becomes exceedingly cloudy and at 

ing times most unconscionably involved. 
rec tly. 


) y 
\ . 


You no longer deal 
You have become an agent merely, someone who 
peaks for another, with no command entity of your own. 

times the authority for this speaking comes from more 
than one source. Decisions, before speaking is possible, 
iust be codérdinated and their ingredients combined from 

veral sub-sources of authority. The tendency of the new 


This can. if 


iff officer at first is toward extreme caution. 


ay not watched, develop into procrastination and murderous 
our slowness. From that point on it verges quite easily into a 
oke bureaucratic frame of mind, and as a result the wartime 
en. scheme of things can be, and often is, most dangerously 
f b- impeded. 
da [In your immediate view as a staff officer the men are not 
1 to there. You can’t see them. This takes from you—especially 
tor { you have come to the staff without extensive troop duty 
he ever present stimulus that forces the line officer to face 
vith the second requirement of his job as an officer; namely: 
he thin the limits of any given mission, to have a primary 
nit regard for the lives, health, safety, comfort, morale and 
ns —% esprit of your men. 
lers But the fact that the men are not there does not remove 
this [from you asa staff officer your obligation to them. Nor does 
gi- t reduce that obligation in the slightest. Your responsibility 
the MM to them, on the contrary, has increased. You are in a posi 
where your acts, your indecision, your slowness, your 
lessness, your procrastination, and your comparatively 
tectable inefficie ncy can affect many more men than 
r rank would entitle you to command if you were stil] 
Line. Indirectly from you stem the orders and the 
king and the planning that mean life and death, health 
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or illness, safety or hazard, comfort ot 


discomtort, high 
for every men in the 
command which you as a staff ofhicer serve 


lo a certain de grec 


morale or low, esprit OI gold bric king 
whether you are a theater G-3, an 


assistant special service ofhcer, theater 


chaplain or the 
tion of 
the entire composite future ol the pe rsonnel of the command 
And if you fail in the slightest there will be blood on your 


hands. That is why I used the words “ 


air officer—vou hold in the palm of your hand a p 


murderous slowness” 
near the beginning of this article 
Bear that adjective well in mind. For when the staft ofh 
I fails in any slight ce gree the result, when that failure 
reaches the troops, 1S almost certain to be wholesale ce ath 
[his article is not, in any sense intended to be an expo 
sition of the technical and profession: il requirements ol the 
staff officer. You can learn these at Leavenworth and at the 
War College, or you can acquire them by experience when 
the challenge of staff duty is passed to you 
ind others—at 
present detailed to staff duty, ofhcers moving in | 


But there are so many good Intantrymen 


and 
confusion and working at jobs in which results and action 
channels are not clear, ofhicers eating their souls out for the 
old, dear days ot direct action and close contact, that it may 
be worth while to set them at peace with themselves, if 
possible, and give them a personal template of thought and 


conduct—one that isn’t theoretical, 


but collected from bitter 
personal experience as a battalion, regimental division, task 
force, ground force and theater headquarters staff officer 
Those blithe spirits who have carved their staff niches 
and rest in them in the keen expectancy of immort lity 
those and 
have acquired silver leaves and GSC stars 
without standing reveille at twenty degrees below—and who 


therefore grant unto themselves a certain inviolabk 


bright young men who, with here 


there, 


COouTs 


course 


kudos 
those wary e xperts who prefer hotel lobbies to shell fire and 


excuse the pre ference by admitting the mst lve sto be ( xp rts, 


and hence God's personal gift to the prosecution ol a trou 


need read no farther 
honest men, 


blesome war, 
The 


reading. 


however, might well keep right on 


For there 1S wisdom here, conde nsed into seven 
tangible tenets. 

I remember the ex-staff officer who didn’t accept these 
seven tenets. This man, ten thousand miles from home 
in strange surroundings for the first time in his lif 


with 


and 
but 
perfectly safe job and distinct obligations to his 
country and to fighting men, took to bursting into tears 
after six weeks of it, blabbing to the chaplain and blubber 
ing to the doctor who finally sent him home to get rid of 


him. At the other extreme is one of the finest officers 


in the 
over-giving-out, 
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Army dying from overwork, overthinking, 















































































in the foulest climate in the world. Dying remote from 
plory with nothing but the personal satisfaction of having 
een a magnificent staff officer to ease his last hours. 


Know THE WHOLE PicruRE 


At Leavenworth, you will recall the eternal insistence 
that there be no “watertight compartments” on a staff, that 
no section withdraw into itself, and surround itself with 
mystery. That all sections work together in mutual con 
ference, trust and accord. In short that everybody on the 
staff know at all times what everybody else is ‘doing. 

This is at once ideal—and impossible. As you go up the 
scale of headquarters toward “higher echelons,” staffs de- 
velop “levels.” These “levels” meet mutually and confer 
and out of them come succeedingly “higher level decisions.” 
It would be ideal, after each “level” met and conferred if 
those attending them called their subordinates together 
and retailed the results, bringing everyone into the picture. 
But this seldom happens. 

What happens instead, especially on combined Allied 
staffs, is that the subordinates go on plugging on an old 
program until suddenly they find out that their last three or 
four days’ effort has been completely invalidated by some 
“high level decision” they have heard nothing about. I 
don’t say that this is routine—but it has been known to 
happen. 

Now you can’t spend half your time listening at keyholes 
and the other half buttonholding major ge nerals and air 
marshals and admirals and saying “Will you for God’s sake, 
sir, tell me who is doing what to whom and who pays?” 

But you can establish your own levels—at your own rank. 
Especially on a higher echelon staff, don’t hang out eternally 
with your own section mates. Pick some likely lads of your 
own rank from every other section you do business with 
(and some you don’t do business with but might at some 
time) and hang out casually with them. You will be sur 
prised how quickly your horizon broadens and you _ 
to know things through this method. By no means be 
politician or a supersleuth or a bright boy—just pick friends 
of your own rank in other sections, buy them an occasional 
dinner or a drink and listen. In no time you will have a 
vast accumulation of scuttlebutt, but at the same time, a 
pretty fair insight into the big picture. 

And you need that to do your job no matter how unim 
portant you may think that job is. 

Some night it’s going to be you they mean when they say, 
“Here’s an officer from there now, sir, maybe he'll know.” 
Do you get the emphasis on that word “maybe”? It comes 
from the disillusioned, unshaven lips of a man who fifteen 
or twenty minutes before was pinned to the ground by 
enemy mortar fire and didn’t like it, and doesn’t like you, 
because it’s the right and privilege of every lower echelon 
officer to hate the guts of every higher echelon officer. 

When that night comes—be able to answer that question. 
Damn it all, man, it may not be your section that’s involved, 
but they will need the answer just the same, and you are 
the only one there to give it, maybe. So firstly, then, keep 
yourself up on the whole picture as well as you can, and 
don’t just stand there with your finger in your ear giving 
them the old staff officer double talk. 

Be able to answer that question. 


aa 


Being able to answer all reasonable questions asked }y 
lower echelon is a part of your job. Lower echelon , 
you a knowledge of the big picture by asking thei: 
tions, even if lower echelon does hate your guts for 
greater personal privileges and comforts. Know th 
picture in your own way. 

Knowing it helps you to shoot local trouble, being a! 
make low level decisions on that knowledge helps y 
keep the whole business moving, and that aloo 3 is your 
One general once said to his staff in the early days 
formation, “In all things you will speak for me. In 
things, you will be able to consult me. But in some th 
at some time, you won't. Speak for me then any 
Keep the ball moving in yom own way, and right or 
I will always back you up!” That general had a crack staff 
and a crack division. His finance officer could tell you what 
was what. Even his veterinary officer knew the score si 
that he transferred to the Infantry and got a battalion 


Hetp Somesopy ELse 


You travel around somewhat, doing your own \ 
When you do, you pick up odd bits and scraps that will hel; 
somebody else do his work. Keep your eyes open for them 
and help somebody else. It saves time and effort, om tin 
and effort saved, saves soldiers’ lives. It’s the old stuff 
run across in good divisions: “Listen, you mugs, I’m going 
down to the Umpteenth regiment, anything I can do for 
you while I’m there?” And if you help somebody else, he’! 
help you and if that cooperation spreads through all staff 
sections, you've integrated, you've got a staff. 

But for God’s sake, don’t be a bright boy about it, don’ 
be a busybody, don’t be too obvious, and don’t angle for 
praise or credit. Just remember you ceased to be an entity 
and became merely an agent when you went on the staff 

Besides you don’t want a staff decoration anyway, they're 
too hard to explain. 


Watcu Your MANNERS 


You are an agent—not an entity any longer. You speak 
for the commander, and in many cases you are as near to the 
commander as many people come. Therefore you reflec 
him. Their — of you is their impression of him 
What you do to them, he has done to them. Their personal 
loy alty to him is in direct ratio to the confidence and loyalt 
you have inspired in them. Therefore watch your manners 
at all times. You're a part of the Top of the higher com 
mand. You can be a military boor, if you want to, with 
punity. Therefore it is incumbent upon you not to 
as it is incumbent upon a man of breeding to be courteous 
to the servants in his power no matter baw. he may treat | 
friends, his equals, who have the privilege of reprisal. | 

How many times have you been curtly shuffled off | 
higher echelon staff officer? How many times have 
had dealings with the higher echelon churl who tacit! 
assumes that because his commander ranks yours, that ¢! 
gives him the right to kick you around with all th 
courtesy and bad manners he can summon to the act? Well 
this is not a book of etiquette, but the next time you 
tempted—resist. You speak for the entire headquarters 
even though the man you speak to only wants to | 
which road to take. Speak courteously. 
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Watcu Your Nerves 
as the keynote of your manners should be courtesy, 
keynote of your temperament may be the only con- 
hundred men of the command ever have with the 
rament of the commander himself. Stand by the side 
road, raise voluble hell over some triviality, give vent 
prima donna in you, and that is their picture of the 
nander himself. It won't do. 

u are not there to put on scenes to relieve your own 

5 or your own poor person: al discipline. You are only 

as an agent. Be a pleasant agent and cultivate the 

soft voice and the smile. Your pleasantness may give the 
warm glow of gratefulness and decent self-respect to 
hundred men betore they go up the road to Gethsemane. 


ConsIDER THE Low RANKING 


In this matter of manners and of temperament, remem 
t is always more important to show it to the low ranking 
han it is to the high. When it is exhibited solely to the 
high r . ranking, it has another name, a very plain one. Every 
nd lieutenant, every sergeant, every private soldier of 
wer echelon has the right eke non duty to walk into your 
yeadquarters and receive decent courteous treatment. It is 
true usually, that when he does walk in, he brings you a 
sroblem. Don’t vent your displeasure on him, because he’s 
de fenseless. 

Be even more considerate of the low ranking than of the 
high. Generals have aides to fend for them. Sergeants don’t 
have anyone to bring them in out of the rain, dry them off, 

and give them hot coffee—not while they are on duty in 
strange surroundings, unless you do it. See that you do it 
It's humsn and it pays off in your work. You can always 
get information from the low ranking. They get around. 

Stimulate them to tell you what they know and you broaden 

your own picture. 


— to ¢f 


Work THE CLock ArouND 


Give a twenty-four-hour service. Higher echelon staffs 
have a tendency to adhere to a working schedule, but no 
war does. It runs the clock around. So must you to meet 
your spiritual obligation as a staff officer. Duty ‘staff officers 
don't always meet the requirements. You are not indis- 
pensable but there are some things you can do better than 
your assistants. Hold yourself available and accessible on 
short call twenty-four ‘hours a day, day in and day out. 
There is nothing worse for the morale of troops than to have 
some poor duffer coming up from them on duty to find that 
“you can’t see So-and-So until Monday morning. Maybe 
Lieutenant Schmalz in Room 412 can help you.” 

\nd by the same token nothing inspires confidence more 
an to arrive filthy and tired and hungry in the small hours 
th e night and have a major general roll out of his blankets 

| take. over the problem. 

You've had both experiences. Remember your reactions 

hem—and do likewise when you yourself are in the slot. 


] 
tl 


Be CHEERFUL 


In this world there are a devil of a lot of people of lesser 
ina, of a lesser degree of personal self-discipline and a 
er expectancy of hope and a future than you have. There 

are a devil of a lot of people more bogged down in details 
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on the fringe of insanity that surrounds the real art and 
movement of running a war than you are. 

These people lose perspective fast, and lose hope fast. 
The ex-Marine sergeant with the DSC who finds himself 
a music officer in Iceland. 
who wants to fight, but instead has trained men for four 
years on dry runs, until his soul has run dry. On any staff 
you find these lads whose influence on the war is remote. 
Cheer them up. You are not in business to be a little ray of 
sunshine, but you are in business to keep the whole business 
rolling, and surshine will help. They—all of them—are part 
of the business. See then, that you give credit for good work 
where credit is due. 


The damned good assistant G-2 


See then that you go out of your way 
at times to commend a piece ol good detail work that will 
never see the light ot day except through the big picture In 
which it will be microscopic. See that you keep all the 
“belonging,” 
that way will the whole thing roll. 


modest, unimportant people because only in 

Possib ly you he ive never re alized this the ‘re comes a point 
in command ¢ through the higher 
echelons W he re the personal contact, the impressm¢ nt of 


1s it rises successively 


the comm: inder’ $ persons ality and presence on the conscious 
ness of the troops, ceases to be an ingredient of command 
[here comes a time when it is physically impossible for the 
commander to have the necessary contact whereby he can 
use this ingredient as an aid to command. 

It invariably depends on the commander himself wher 
this disassociation takes place. Usually from 
Corps. Some rare individuals have kept it up to Army 
Many unfortunate ones have lost it at Regiment 

When it is lost, the commander ceases to be 
person: ality in the minds of his troops 

Then it is that they know him mainly through his staff 
Then it is that the staff officer, each one individually, be 
comes a vital ingredient of command itself. Through him 
and all his acts, the concept of the commander is built in 
the minds of his men. If the staff officer lives with that 
spiritual obligation always before him, he does his job. In 
so far as he fails, the thin red line of command is weakened 
by that failure. 

And everybody on a staff has a finger on that thin red 
line. The lowly billetting officer has a finger on that line 
A second lieutenant made General Eisenhower the greatest 
general in the world at 0300 one morning by produc ing a 
bed when there were no beds. 

The medical officer can do it, or undo it. “Here, take 
another roll of bandage and some suphanilamide and some 
adhesive tape [in London at 0600 in the morning]. That 
ought to carry you to Marrakech, but don’t fool with it after 
Marrakech unless the swelling has gone down.” 

A supply captain at Ledo once carried the ball for Gen 
eral Stilwell, 
there 


Division to 


living 


but there they are for you and the sergeant 
-because you have to have them!” 

The other kind of staff officer is legion. Go into almost any 
headquarters and you'll find him surrounded by his aides 
acolytes, and adjutants. Inaccessible and serene untouch 
able. At the drop of the handkerchief he will snub, blunder 
bumble, and insult; but he fights no man’s war in any 
language, serves no one but himself. Furthers no command 

Shun him as you shun the plague 


aren t any 


“Don’t ask me where I got the carbines because 
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Day Of The 


General George C. Marshall 


This is the day of the Doughboy, the time for his great 
est service. He has already earned a reputation in this war 
as a skillful and determined fighter. His gallantry and vic 
torious spirit are an increasing inspiration to the entire 
Army and the Nation. 

Modern warfare pli ces an increased responsibility and 
burden on the Infantryman. 
fortitude which his fighting requires must be added a high 


To the dogged courage and 
degree of individual initiative. Many weapons must be 
mastered and many types of wart: ire, along with the com 
plicated pattern of amphibious warfare. 

Paratroopers and airborne glider troops are Infantrymen 
who approach the battlefield in spectacul: ir fashion. Once 
these men touch the group they fight as Doughboys, though 
usually far in rear of the hostile line and encircled by the 
enemy. 

In the vast war in the air, on the sea and over the ground, 
the Infantry rifleman must take the final and decisive action. 
He must destroy the enemy or drive him off the battlefield. 
The dramatic introduction to blitz warfare and powerful air 
forces caused this fundamental of warfare to be forgotten. 
Today it is apparent to all and the Nation looks to the 
Doughboy to overwhelm the enemy 
knockout blow for the final victory 


and administer the 


General Douglas MacArthur 


N: poleon Bonaparte once said that while the principles 
of the science of war are immutable, tactics and technique 
should be carefully revised each decade. Whatever changes 
occur, however, largely induced by the introduction of new 
weapons and new material, even by a new medium such as 
the air, the part of the ground soldier remains basic and 
indispensable. Nothing can replace him. In the end he 
pays the deadliest price. of all and it is his power, his 
brawn, that finally take and hold the bit of ground that 
spells victory. 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 


In the heart of the Allied Forces that I have been hon 
ored to command, we hold the conviction that to salute good 
Infantry is to: 

Pay tribute to unflinching courage that must unceasingly 
face deadly danger for days and weeks on end; 

Honor devotion to duty and perfection of discipline that 
are content only with full attainment of assigned objectives; 

Applaud resourcefulness, skill and stamina that are un- 
surpassable on the battlefield; 

Salute the men that in every case must take the final and 
conclusive step to victory. 


On June fifteen we joined our brothers-in-arms and fellow 


citizens in dipping our colors to the finest Infantry the world 
has produced, the United Nations Infantry of 1944. 
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oughboy 


Lieutenant General Joseph W. Stilwell 
Every day is Infantry )ay 


[ am against an Infantry Day. y day 
Every day is Infantry |)a 


where the fighting is going on. y day 
where the men are too hungry, scared, wet, dry, hot 
or exhausted but still dutermined to plug ahead t 
unknown destination. These pluggers are the backb 
our Armed Forces, the guys with the rifle and bayone: 
slug it out personally with the enemy. The front | 
battle is the line where the Infantryman stops. We 
he gets ahead; we lose if the enemy overruns him. 

Give him a day? The Doughboy doesn’t need a 
His ex: imple of unselfish effaceme: 
individuality for the common good is before us every 
and he is remembered for it in millions of American h 
The Doughboy doesn’t need a day. 
have it. 


be remembered. 
Let somebody els 


Lieutenant General Jacob L. Devers 


The mettle of the Infantryman comprises phy 
strength and determination to perform the continuity « 
task; he must have continuing courage, paigr 
must continue day and night, in rain and mud, sleet and 
snow, week after week. Fully equipped, the foot sol 
must have the stamina to march or craw] over terrain w!| 
cannot be negotiated by any vehicle. He must be 
and able to fight, even after exhausting efforts to mak 
contact with the enemy. He must possess an intimat 
knowledge of numerous weapons and he must have th 
split second reactions of youth, so as to use these weapons at 


for the camp 


crucial moments. 
The Infantryman dominates the battlefield and 
forth as a symbol of final victory. 


Lieutenant General Millard F. Harmon 


In his stepping: stone advance, the Infantry soldier has 
had first to eject the Jap from the beach and then to di 
him back and pursue him through the thick tropical swamy 
and jungle under unbelievably difficult and bitter cond 
tions. Carrying all his equipment on his back and 
protected almost solely by the rifle he carried in his hand, 
he has had to fight not only a fanatical human enemy but 
the cruel elements, disease, insects, the swamp and th 
jungle. He has fought magnificently. 


Lieutenant General Robert C. Richardson, Jr. 


The Doughboy’s stout heart, his simplicity, his patienc 
his dignified acceptance of his lot—these things have 
made ‘the headlines. And yet there are none in battle on 
land or sea who are called upon to give so much of ¢! 
selves; none who complain so little. 

The humility of the Infantry strangely exalts the | 
We are thrilled by the spectacle of Doughboys in form 
and in battle array, but Infantry in combat ennobles | 


kind. 
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WE WERE 


INFANTRY 


PRIVATES 


By Private Henry McLemore 


TP WHIS is a story about the most important American in 
World War II, and the most neglected. He is the In 
if fantry private. Six months ago I became an Infantry 
private myself. Before that time I, like many others, was 
t to look on the buck private as the untutored kinder 
n child of the Army. 

Now I know better. Now I know that the Infantry private 
is the most versatile, all-around fighter in the Army. When 
he goes into action, he is preps are d as no other fighting man 
in American history ever was for effective destruction of 

enemy. 

| know now that no war is won until the infantryman im 
poses his will on the enemy infantryman. No land is con 
quered until he plants his muddy GI boots on it, and 
h Ids it. 

I very other branch of the armed services is in existence 
solely to enable infantrymen to come to grips with the 
This is a fact which motivates every milit: wry coun 
cil, but is almost completely ignored by the public. 

[he men who fly over him, the men in tanks which 
thunder by his side, the sailors who buck the seven seas, 
the men who drop from the skies in parachutes, the men 
who build bridges in the face of enemy fire, and all his other 
comrades-in-arms sweat and die so the foot soldier can ful 
fill his mission. Every weapon, from the mighty cannon of 
the dreadnaught and the blockbuster of the superbomber to 

e black-jack and trench knife of the Ranger, was con 
ce wee in his behalf. 

His basic weapon is still the rifle, with the deadly bayonet 
still attached, but the infantryman is also equipped with a 
dozen other stream-lined modern weapons, all of which 
- ive the same primary purpose as the Air Forces and the 

tillery—to help the basic fighter, the Infantry rifleman, 
ome to grips with his supreme opponent. T h: it supreme 
onal is the hostile rifleman. 

Our riflemen are taught to use about ten of these stream 

ned auxiliary weapons. The heavier ones are manned by 
pecialists, who in turn must know how to use many of the 
ighter weapons all foot soldiers employ. 


eneniy. 


BR the time they have completed basic training, Gl 

) Joes know all these skills and more. Yet all the tech- 

jues they learn are almost incidental in this business of 
king a civilian into a fighting man. 

Chere can be no better example of what the Army can 

lor a soft-living civilian than my own case. I was the 

-up boy of the Yellow Cab Company in forty-seven cities. 
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Force me to walk a block, and | h: id to dr: won my second 
wind. | sulk red the tortures ol the double damned during 
my first month of training. 

But when I finished I was reluctantly capable of hiking 
thirty miles over tortuous terrain with full field equipment 
on my back. Furthermere, when I reached my destination, 
I could have walked another thirty miles or engaged in a 
full day's combat. After all, an infantryman does not walk 
thirty miles in order to go to sleep He marches for only 
one reason—to close with the enemy and try to kill him 

[he process by which Infantry soldier reaches this 
point has been the most fascinating experience of my life. I 
was like any other civilian who found himself in the In 
fantry. I didn’t like it. I knew there would be no glamour, 
no fancy uniforms, no movies based on my deeds, no head 
lines acclaiming my glorious achievements. I resented this 

I resented it more when I started doing an infantryman’s 
work. lt seemed to me to be the hardest, dirtic st, most un 
glorious of all military occupations. It was mud and drilling, 
sweating and drilling, digging and drilling, studying and 
drilling. It was, to be honest, griping and bellyaching and 
drilling. It was just plain hell. 

Chat is, for the first month or two 

I can’t tell exactly when it hap pened, | ut sometime in 
the third month I suddenly felt a terrific pride i 
an infantryman. 


1 being 
At about the same time this same pride 
began to show itself in my squad, my platoon, my company, 
my battalion, my regiment. All of a sudden, every man in 
the outfit would have died for the blue braid on his cap and 
the crossed rifles on his lapel. 

happened, but I think I can tell 
why: We had finally come to realize what we were and 


Don’t ask me how 


what Our job as soldiers was. We were the anonymous loes 
of the Infantry, and we were destined to be nothing more 
inspiring than a black line on a war map—but a line that 
would show where the fighting was, a line formed by us in 
our foxholes. 

It came to us—all of us—with magnificent clarity, that 
there was not one living soldier on earth, regardless of rank 
or branch, who could stare us down. 

We were men who could shoot. We were men who 
could be sent straight from our camp to a beachhead and 
hold it. We were men who knew that ours was a dirty job 
We were men who had learned to glory in our ability to do 
that dirty iob come mud or flood, come bayonet, come 
hunger, come fatigue past all belief, come all the other 
hazards of war the average American civilian has never had 
to face before. 

We were Infantry privates. 








On the Way By Captain N. L. Drummond 


An infantryman can adjust artillery fire without inter 
fering with the control his battalion commander has over his 
artillery support. Fire requests normally come back through 
battalion headquarters where the CO and his artillery liai 
son officer may decide on their value. But after the tactical 
decision is made, there is no reason why infantrymen can 
not adjust artillery fire. The minimum details of fire ad 
justment can be put in four paragraphs: 


|) Some means of reference for identifying the location 
of the target the observer sees on the ground to the artillery 
personnel back near the guns. 
2) At least a fair knowledge of the gun-target line of 
hire. 
(3) Some means of accurately communicating infor- 
mation of targets and sensing of rounds back to the rearward 
artillery units. 
(4) A location close enough to the target area to allow 
reasonably accurate measurement of the range and deflection 


error of each round in actual yards on the ground 


The men in the front line who see the target and want it 
knocked out have to send back to the artillery fire direction 
center at least a reasonably correct location, say within 500 
yards, it the target is a thousand yards away from the 
troops. If the target is nearer, the margin of accuracy must 
be narrower for the sake of safety. A safe rule is to allow a 
margin of error of 200 yards. When the target is close to 
troops the initial firing should be a single round from one 
gun. 

he target must be located in relation to a point which 
can be found on the map or artillery fire charts and is recog- 
nizable on the ground. The designation should be definite. 
Simply using a mountain peak or a spur as reference points 
wont do. Map coérdinates are suitable. Arbitrary grid 
squares or thrust-line systems may be used if the artillery 
has the data necessary to interpret them. Large stream junc- 
tions, outlets or inlets are geographical points usable for 
identification purposes. (See figure 1.) You don’t always 
have them but the best way is to locate targets in relation 
to prev iously established artillery base-point or check-point 
targets. [he firing dope for these is recorded and it is easy 
to shift fire over a considerable area around any base or check 
point. 

Having selected the known point, a target's location in 
reference to it may be given in either of two ways. The first 
and better method is in relation to the gun-target line of 
fire. The gun-target line is a visualized line on the ground 
beginning at the gun position and extending through the 
reference point. You estimate the distance in yards which 
the target is to the right or left of this line. Next, you judge 
along the axis of the same line of fire, figure the distance in 
yards which the target is over or short of the reference 
point. To announce the target you designate the reference 
(base point or check point) in relation to the target. As an 
muito. the command going back over the telephone would 
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be “Fire mission, base point Cor check point No 
200 right, 400 over, enemy mortars, will adjust.” 

In the rare case where the observer has no mea 
knowing the line of fire, but does know the compass 
tions, a target may be located by its distance in yards 
or south and east or west of the reference point. Otherwise 
the method is the same. For example, the command 
be “Fire mission, base point is 50 west, 300 south, « 
infantry assembling, will adjust.” (See figure 1. 
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Figure 1—A terrain feature used as a reference point. 











Now to consider the gun-target line of fire, an essential 
point in accurate adjustment of fire. Usually you can place 
the gun by the sound of its muzzle report. If you can 
visualize the line of fire from gun through base point, you 
can judge the error in range and deflection of each round 
he shape of the trajectory is of little importance. 

The observer should have a map or air photo with the 
locations of previously chosen artillery base points and 
check concentrations and the gun positions of the support 
ing artillery. Then after locating his own position on the 
map it is a simple matter to draw in the line of fire, orient 
the map with surrounding terrain and judge closely enough 
for working purposes where the line cuts along the ground 
(See figure 2.) 

Most times you won't have all this information. This is 
especially true in a situation which is changing from day « 
day. Often you are out there—in a hole literally and figura 
tively. Your only knowledge of the situation is that there 
are gun batteries somewhere to the general rear and three 
inconvenient and dangerous enemy positions in front. First 
you must designate the approximate target location. Next, 
you must have the guns themselves materialize the trajec 
tory on the ground, since you have no means for judging it 
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This can be done by what is termed “ladder fire.” A single 
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Figure 2—Target in relation to known base point. 


oun will fire one round, then, without changing the deflec- 
another round 300 yards shorter in range, then a third, 
300 yards short of the second. The center burst is con- 
sidered as the range for the “ladder.” (See figure 3.) This 
ne of shots furnishes you two important tools. aay can see 
600-yard length of the trajectory actually outlined on the 
round, and thus learn the direction of fire. By studying the 
listance on the ground between the bursts, you have the 
t possible measurement of 300 and 600 yards to use in 
ee distance in adjusting fire. By associating each 
st with a nearby terrain feature, the ‘ ‘ladder” will remain 
materialed on the ground for future references. 

lo get ladder fire furnished when necessary, you have 
nly to add the phrase “request ladder” to the usual fire mis- 
sion request. Most important is the location of the forward 
observer and his ability to sense bursts quickly and in- 
telligently. 

The ability to bring artillery fire rapidly and accurately 
upon a target depends mainly on three factors: (1) correct 
visualization of the gun-target line; (2) accurate estimation 
of distance and (3) a knowledge of how terrain irregulari- 
ties will affect the shell’s trajectory. The first of these has 
already been covered thoroughly. 

Estimation of distance is largely a matter of experience 
ind its principles are too generally known to take space 
here. Some special artillery aids are worth considering. Re 
quest for ladder fire will give an actual measurement on the 
ground for a 300 and 600 yard change in range. If a ladder 
has iy unnecessary, the ‘second round of adjustment will 
turnish a usable ‘ ‘yardstick.” For instance, the initial round 
seems to the observer about 100 yards short of the target. 
Whenever uncertain about a distance, exaggerate it. Make 
a bold change in order to make sure the next burst is on the 
other side of the target. 

[hese “shot-in” measurements on the ground will remain 
consistent through all future firing, except for large irregu- 
larities in terrain. If a shot lands 400 yards short of a target 
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on level ground and is sensed as such, the corresponding 
change in elevation at the guns will put the next round “on 
the nose.” If the target is not only 400 yards beyond the 
burst (or original base point) but well above it on a steep 
slope, this same change in elevation would move the second 
shot about fifty yards up the slope. Since the observer has 
no other way of figuring this difference of site between 
burst and target he must allow for it by a properly exag 
gerate d se nsing. In the above case he should sense the round 
800 yards short—400 for the actual ground distance, 400 
for the difference in elevation. (See figure 4.) As in the 
preceding paragraph, a bold change should always be made 
in order to make sure the second shot is over, thus bracket 
ing the target. This is especially true when observing at long 
ranges where it becomes difficult to judge accurately how 
many yards over or short a burst is. In this case when each 
shot of the bracket appears the same distance from the 
target, a third round half-way between will either be a hit 
or close enough to be judged accurately, If the over shot ap 
pears much nearer the target, come back in range a quarter 
of the bracket to get the same result. 
also to de 
flection shifts. If the gun-target line extends across the slope 
of a mountainside and the burst (or original base point) 
appears 500 yards right of (and thus below) the target, with 
the range correct, part of that 500 yards is horizontal distance 
and part vertical. If sensed “500 right” two errors will oc 
cur in the next shot. The gun will make a horizontal shift 
left of 500 yards which will place the line of trajectory actu 
ally too far to the left. Also it will be shifted straight into 
the side of the mountain, making the shell land back along 
the trajectory actually short of the target in range. Accord 
ing to the percentage ‘of slope, the horizontal ch: inge of shift 
should be less than 500 yards, and a corresponding increase 
in range made to lift the trajectory to the height of the 
target. If the above case occurred on a very abrupt slope 
the sensing should be “300 right, 200 short.” (See figure 5.) 

\ directly opposite problem will exist when shifting 
down across a steep slope 

The actual procedure of forward observation artillery 
fire divides itself logically into three distinct steps—C1) 


This allowance for terrain in sensings applies 
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Figure 3—Ladder fire. 
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Figure 4—Make a bold sensing on a steep slope. 





designating the target; (2) adjusting the fire until sure effect, the artillery may be shifted to cover this new k 
of the correct range and deflection for the target; and (3) _ by simply sensing the last burst as though it were the first 
“Fire for effect”—pouring in a volume of the correctly round fired on the new target. The command would be a 
placed fire to accomplish destruction of neutralization of single sensing, that is, “5O right, 200 short.” Fire for effect 
the target. would be requested as in the case of the previous target 
In the following examples we will assume that the ob- _ large, slowly moving target can be effectively “lead” by thi 
server has telephoned this sergeant for fire, “Fire mission, method. 
base point (check point No. 2, check concentration No. When surprise is essential for fire to be effective 
20, etc.) is 500 lett, 400 short, (of) enemy infantry as- given target, a nearby point, whose exact relation to the 
sembling, will adjust.” The battery may fire either one gun _ target is known, can be used for adjusting fire. When th 
or a volley of four. If a volley, the ‘observer senses the correct deflection and range has been obtained for this point 
center of the four bursts. The report “Bgttery has fired” the corrected fire is shifted to the actual target as it 
will enable the observer to judge when to expect the rounds _ paragraph above with the request “fire for effect.” 
from his own battery to burst. When a battery is firing in volleys, the observer may | 
If the original estimate of the t: irget’s relation to the base _ to adjust the w idth of this four-burst “sheaf” to the pal 
point was very accurate, this first round may be so close that lar target being attacked. The sheaf should never be mor 
no other adjusting fire is needed. Let’s assume it lands di- than 110 yards wide since that is the maximum spac tha 
rectly on the gun-target line, a distance he is positive is can be allowed between bursts and still retain an effe 
fifty yards short. He may go into fire for effect immediately concentration of shell fragments. If the target is a li 
with the command, “50 short, fire for effect.” If either the trenches of 200 yards frontage, each half must be attac ed 
range or deflection is correct, it need not be sensed. If the separately as though there were two entirely differ 
burst had been unmistakab ly twenty yards right of the gun- targets. If the target is less than 100 yards, the sheaf sho uld 
target line as well as short, his sensing would have been - be narrowed or widened to fit it ex xactly. This may be done 
“20 right, 50 short, fire for effect.” by sending back an additional sensing of “sheaf narrow 
Now let's take the other extreme. Something was sour until the correct width is obtained. 
and the first burst appears to be 100 yards to the left and 
200 short. But that proves his first estimate was too small, 
so this one probably is too. ‘Thus the proper procedure is to 
double each sensing—“200 left, 400 short.” This will surely 
result in a shot over and to the right. Then by splitting these 
brackets, the third round will be close enough to sense ex TTT? 2 
actly and go into fire for effect =“ Ke 
Upon this request the battery will fire four to ten volleys 
in succession. As soon as he can determine whether the 
majority of bursts is either short or over, the observer should 
correct this by a deflection or range sensing. If the target 
has been destroyed or successfully neutralized upon com- *S°Fr.. e\s, 
, 
he 
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pletion of this fire for effect, he reports “Mission accom im vos. 9! 
plished” and the artillery will shift to other business. If not, ‘ee ® 
he requests, “Repeat fire for effect” prefacing this with a ae es 
sensing if any correction is necessary. 

If the target moves or a new target shows during fire for Fig 5—Sensing a deflection shift. 
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25th Infantry Division 


Captain Edward S. Kaulakis 


Pressed into action as riflemen, the antitank company of 
27th Infantry on September 18, 1943 was ordered to 
ind on Sagekarasa Island with the mission of clearing out 
iny Japs between the 3d Battalion’s perimeter on the west 
end of the island and the eastern approach of the island, 
hich faced the Arundel Island peninsula. 
[he company under the command of C aptain Edward 
S. Kaulakis, patrolled the 1200-yard stretch of jungle but 
found no Japs. On reaching the narrow strait between 
Sagekarasa and the Arundel peninsula, Captain Kaulakis 
received orders to continue across the 30-yard wide strait 
the western end of Arundel peninsula and to establish 
ichhead if he did not meet opposition. 
Visibility was excellent when the company crossed the 
a squad at a time. In fact, it was so excellent that 
bservers on Jap-held Kolombangara Island, which was a 
le over a mile away, may have seen the crossing. 
Captain Kaul: ikis and his men entered the mangrove 
ip they encountered no enemy resistance. The squads 
k up defensive positions a few ‘yards inland, forming a 
line across the peninsula. Two small patrols were sent out. 
The one on the right returned with negative information. 
The P atrol on the left spied one Jap about 100 yards to the 
‘ront but he disappeared before he could be shot. The patrol 
returned with this information. 
_ Before positions could be dug or fields of fire cleared, a 
torce of Japs attacked with rifle, light machine-gun and 
grenade fire. The suddenness and intensity of the fire 
caused our right flank to fall back with several casualties. 
here was no way to dig in. Three machine guns were in 


the process of being set up. The machine gun on the right 
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was never placed in action. The center gun had three of its 
crew knocked out immediately after opening fire lhe left 
gun was put in action, but had a limited field of fir 

Realizing that the position was rapidly becoming un 
tenable, Captain Kaulakis recommended that his company 
be withdrawn. A small force was withdrawn initially to 
cover the subsequent withdrawal of the company 

At the same time, orders were given the 2d Battalion, 
then occupying positions on Arundel approximately oppo 
site the channel between Sagekarasa and the peninsula, to 
lay down machine-gun fire across the antitank company’s 
front. This machine gun fire was excellently executed. It 
was laid down by sound and never hit any of our troops, 
although bullets came as five yards to them. The 
fire demoralized and diverted the enemy and materially 
aided the withdrawal operation. 


as ¢ lk se 


After most of the company was back on Sagekarasa, Cap 
tain Kaulakis, who was firing a machine gun at roe time, 
heard cries coming from across the strait. He saw one of 
his noncommissioned officers, wounded, hanging onto a 
mangrove limb to keep from drowning. Captain Kaulakis 
rushed across the fire swept strait and helped remove the 
wounded man. 

Captain Kaulakis received the Distinguished Service 
Cross for his heroism which made a profound impression 
upon his men and inspired them in future action against 
the enemy. 


Lieutenant Julian W. Slusarczyk 


On September 4, 1943, a six-man reconnaissance patrol 
from Company A, Ist Battalion, 35th Infantry, was advanc- 
ing up the beach on the south side of Vella LaVella Island. 
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The mission was to drive the Japs from the Baka Baka vil- 
lage near Boko Mission. 

An acting first sergeant, Staff Sergeant Julian W. 
Slusarezyk led the patrol. As it advanced, the men were 
stopped by the sound of voices in the immediate fore 
ground. Because of the denseness (caused chiefly by young 
coconut trees) visibility was not more than two or three 
feet. Sergeant Slusarezyk decided the only way to flush 
the Japs would be to toss in grenades. He and his men 
lobbed grenades in the g general direction of the voices. Then 
as the Japs moved, giving away their positions, they cut 
loose with carbine fire. Sergeant Slusarczyk’s carbine 
jammed on him and he was forced to fire the weapon one 
shot at a time by handcocking. 

During this action Sergeant Slusarezyk crawled within 
fifteen feet of Jap positions, killed two Japs, routed the rest 
and captured three mortars. 

The patrol sent back to the regimental CP one of the 
captured knee mortars and information that convinced the 
CP that the battalion was facing well-equipped and well- 
organized enemy soldiers. It developed that there were 
300 Japs, not twenty as had been supposed from informa 
tion supplied by native guides. 

Sergeant Slusarczyk was awarded the Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the Silver Star which had been awarded him for action 
on Guadalcanal. He also was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant. 


Lieutenant Robert Winkler 
Private First Class Frank Chimenti, Jr. 

During the drive for Munda airfield on August 2, 1943, 
the 2d Battalion, 161st Infantry was held up by heavy ma- 
chine-gun fire and Jap “local security” at Carberry Hill, 
really a knob rather than a hill mass. 

At 1000 that day First Lieutenant Robert Winkler had a 
platoon of Company F form in a wedge-shaped attack on 
the hill. Withering fire from a heavy machine gun and 
riflemen greeted the attackers and two BAR men were 
killed almost immediately. Private First Class Frank Chi- 
menti, Jr., a runner for Lieutenant Winkler, caught the 
weapon of one of the men and killed a Japanese machine 
gunner, thus saving one of his own machine-gun squads. 
Before Company F was ordered to withdraw, Private Chi- 
menti had exhausted his ammunition firing on the Japs. 

At noon Lieutenant Winkler and Private Chimenti 
pushed out on the left flank with a platoon of Company G. 
Lieutenant Winkler. was wounded, exposed to intense 
enemy fire, his ammunition nearly gone. 

Disregarding the order to stay under cover, Private Chi- 
menti ran to within ten yards of hostile positions to rescue 
Lieutenant Winkler. Then the platoon was ordered to 
withdraw. 

That night at midnight the Japs put three 75mm. shells 
into the 2d Battalion’s withdrawal line, causing a few 
casualties. Early the next morning a number of our 81mm. 
mortars were set up and at 0900 the mortars opened up on 
the hill. As the first platoon of Company F moved forward, 
the objective—a heavy machine-gun nest—was pointed out 
by Private Chimenti. At the same time the trajectory of the 
mortar fire was lengthened so that the missiles would land 
on the reverse slope of the hill. Advancing, the patrol re- 
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ceived little fire from the Jap local security defense 

had been pretty well knocked out. But the heavy n 

gun cut loose again. (It was later learned that the ; 
gunners had moved to the reverse slope when their 

ate area was covered with the mortar fire.) 

Both Lieutenant Winkler and Private First Clas; () 

menti received the Distinguished Service Cross 
bitter fight they put up on the hill. 


Lieutenant Daniel O. Noorlander 

On the night of July 30, 1943, a week after the \ey 
Georgia campaign had begun, the Ist Battalion, l6lst In 
fantry was attacked by the Japs during a tropical | 
The Japs sent up hissing flares to light their way 
tacked in the blinding gla are of the flares with tracer bullets 
sniping and wild yelling and screaming. The effect 
troops was mostly psychological. 

The next morning the Japs again counterattacked. Thy 
thick underbrush and damp ground gave them a chance 
crawl in close, unseen and unheard, where they could us 
grenades and knee mortars. The protecting machine gun 
on the battalion’s right Hank was knocked out and s 
men were picked off when they left their illite | t 
more ammunition. 

A mortar barrage was requested to clear a line of fire, but 
it could not be furnished because of the uncertainty of th: 
location of the 148th Infantry which was somewhere o 
the right flank. The battalion had no contact with 
148th, but was in contact with the 145th Infantry on the 
left. The 145th gave the battalion its direction with a belch 
of black smoke from a flame thrower. The exact location was 
determined by taking the azimuth of the smoke. 

From the general dire ction of the 148th mortar fire bega 
to come dangerously close to the battalion, and First Lieu 
tenant Daniel O. Noorlander, a platoon leader of Company 
A set out with two men to ask the 148th to withhold the 
fire. The lieutenant and his men soon sighted some mer 
clothed in herringbone twill and steel helmets of the U 
Army. The faces could not be seen. Lieutenant Noorlande: 
whistled softly. His answer was a toothy Jap grin and rifl 
fire. The Americans returned the greeting with M1 bull 

Lieutenant Noorlander received a neck wound wh 
didn’t bother him much until several hours later (infectio 
sets in fast in the jungle) when his neck and shoulders 
began to stiffen. The group returned with the information 
that the 148th was farther away than had been thought and 
that the Japs had slipped through the space between the two 
units, and had captured some of our clothing and weapons 
The fire was evidently from Jap rifle grenades. 

A segment of the battalion’s defense perimeter had been 
weakened during the Jap counterattacks, but disregarding 
his wound, Lieutenant Noorlander crawled nearly { 
yards to a forward position over fire-swept ground to direct 
the actions of the two platoons he was leading and to keep 
the command post informed. First he directed rearrang: 
ment of the troops so as to tighten the perimeter. 

Lieutenant Noorlander’s courage provided a distinc! 
centive to his troops and subsequently the Jap counterat 
tack was repulsed—mainly with BARs and machine guns 

Lieutenant Noorlander was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross for his heroism. 
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SOLDIERS 


By direction of the President a Medal of Honor was awarded by the War 


Lieut. Robert Craig 


Second Lieutenant Robert Craig, Infantry, United 
States Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at risk of life, above and beyond the call of duty, on 
11 July 1943 near Favoratta, Sicily. Lieutenant Craig 
voluntarily undertook the perilous task of locating and 
destroying a hidden enemy machine gun which had 
halted the advance of bis company. Attempts by three 
other officers to locate the weapon had resulted in fail- 
ure, with each officer receiving wounds. Lieutenant 
Craig located the gun and snaked his way to a point 
within thirty-five yards of the bostile position before 
being discovered. Charging headlong into the furious 
automatic fire, be reached the gun, stood over it, and 
killed the three crew members with bis carbine. With 
this obstacle removed, bis company continued its ad- 
vance. Shortly thereafter, while advancing down the for- 
ward slope of a ridge, Lieutenant Craig and bis platoon, 
in a position devoid of cover and concealment, encoun- 
tered the fire of approximately a hundred enemy soldiers. 
Electing to sacrifice himself in order that his platoon 
might carry on the battle, be ordered bis men to with- 
draw to the cover of the crest while be drew the enemy 
fire to himself. With no hope of survival, be charged 
toward the enemy until he was within twenty-fiv- yards 
of them. Assuming a kneeling position, he killed five 
and wounded three enemy soldiers. While the bostile 
force concentrated fire on him, bis platoon reached the 
cover of the crest. Lieutenant Craig was killed by enemy 
fire, but bis intrepid action so inspired bis men that they 
drove the enemy from the area, inflicting heavy casual- 
ties on the hostile force. . 


Cpl. Paul B. Huff 


Corporal Paul B. Huff, Company A, ——— Parachute 
Infantry Battalion, United States Arm y. For conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of life above and 
beyond the call of duty in action on 8 February 1944 near 
Carano, Italy. Corporal Huft volunteered to lead a six- 
man patrol with the mission of determining the location 
and strength of an enemy unit which was delivering fire 
on the exposed right flank of bis company. The terrain 
over which be had to travel consisted of exposed, rolling 
cround, affording the enemy excellent visibility. As the 
patrol advanced, its members were subjected to small- 
arms and machine-gun fire and a concentration of mortar 
fire, shells bursting within five to ten yards of them and 
bullets striking the ground at their feet. Moving abead 

| bis patrol, Corporal Huft drew fire from three enemy 
machine guns and a 20mm. weapon, Realizing the dan- 
cer confronting his patrol, be advanced alone under 
deadly fire through a mine field and arrived at a point 
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within seventy-five yards of the nearest machine-gun 
position. Under direct fire from the rear machine guns, 
be crawled the remaining seventy-five yards to the closest 
emplacement, killed the crew with bis submachine gun, 
and destroyed the gun. During this act be fired from a 
kneeling position which drew fire from other positions, 
enabling him to estimate correctly the strength and loca- 
tion of the enemy. As a result of the information he 
gained, a wager in strength sent out that afternoon, one 
group under the leadership of Corporal Huff, succeeded 
in routing an enemy company of 125 men, killing twenty- 
seven Germans, and capturing twenty-one others, with a 
loss of only three patrol members. Corporal Huft's in- 
trepid leadership and daring combat skill reflect the finest 
traditions of the United States Infantryman. 


Pfc. Alton W. Knappenberger 


Private First Class Alton W. Kaappenberger, Com- 
pany C, —-—— Infantry, United States Army. For con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of life above 
and beyond the call of duty in action involving actual 
conflict with the enemy, on 1 February 1944 near Cis- 
terna di Littoria, Italy. When a beavy German counter- 
attack was launched against bis battalion, Private Knapp- 
enberger crawled to an exposed knoll and went into po- 
sition with his automatic rifle. An enemy machine gun 
eighty-five yards away opened fire and bullets struck 
within six inches of bim. Rising to a kneeling position 
Private Knappenberger opened fire on the bostile crew, 
knocked out the gun, killed two members of the crew, 
and wounded the third. While he fired at this bostile 
position, two Germans crawled to a point within twenty 
yards of the knoll and threw potato masher grenades at 
him, but Private Knappenberger killed them both with 
one burst from bis automatic rifle. Later a second ma- 
chine gun opened fire upon bis exposed position from a 
distance of a hundred yards, and this weapon also was 
silenced by his well-aimed shots. Shortly thereafter, an 
enemy 20mm. antiaircraft gun directed fire at him, and 
again Private Knappenberger returned fire to wound one 
member of the hostile crew. Under tank and artillery 
shell fire, with sheils bursting within fifteen yards of bim, 
he held bis precarious position and fired at all enemy in- 
fantrymen armed with machine pistols and machine guns 
which he could locate. When his ammunition supply be- 
came exhausted, he crawled fifteen yards forward through 
steady machine-gun fire, removed rifle cay from the belt 
of a casualty, returned to bis position and resumed firing 
to repel an assaulting German platoon armed with auto- 
matic weapons. Finally, bis ammunition supply being 
completely exhausted, he rejoined bis company. Private 
Knappenberger’s intrepid action disrupted the enemy at- 
tack for over two hours. 
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Day for the Doughboy 


Over the whole United States, military units or groups 
of citizens thought of the Infantryman on June 15, In- 
fantry Day. Most of the governors of states had issued proc- 
lamations, hundreds of newspapers paid tribute to the In- 
fantryman on that day, and there were many celebrations. 
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The Infantry Association would like to acknowl 





















































the pages of The Inranrry Journat all of these ; ics ae 
held for the fighting Infantryman. But there is not space ai 
in this wartime combat magazine to do so. Instead we haye [i | 
selected one telegram as a symbolic expression of the many 
letters and telegrams receiv ed and ceremonies held. 

The following tribute came from Major General |. 4 K 


Green, Commanding General of the Antiaircraft A 
Command at Richmond, Virginia, to Major General |. }} 
Hilldring, President of the Infantry Association: 

“Designated in recognition of the outstanding n 
plishment and individual worth of the Infantry sold 
this bitter worldwide war, Infantry Day affords every U. § 
citizen the opportunity appropriately to acknowledge the 
true importance of the Infantryman. Military personnel 
singularly share in this opportunity. That courageous, de 
te rmined, and skillful Infantry is the van of ie most tre- 
mendous military operation of all time is true testimony of 
the foot soldier’s greatness. As President of the Coast Arti] 
lery Association it is my privilege to extend for the member: 
of the Association congratulations on this occasion with g 
salute to the Infantry.” 

The Antiaircraft Artillery Training Center held a 
mony, a picture of which is given on the next page. Fiy 
thousand members of the AAATC formed in salute to th. 





Infantry as shown, and Private Robert Thompson of th 
Americal Division took the review. 

On another page in The Journat are tributes to the lr 
fantryman given by all the principal commanders of 1] 
Army. We do not completely agree with General Stilw: 
in being against Infantry Day as such, but we are most 
certainly in agreement with his feeling that every day is th 
Infantryman’s day. 

a - @ 
We Lead the Symposium 


Some weeks ago the editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 
gested to editorial page editors of metropolitan newspapers 
the country over, that editorials with the Infantry for thei 
theme would be welcomed to a reprint symposium in its 
pages. Ihe Oregonian, in common with many others 
the principal rewspapers of America complied with 1] 
request. Its editorial, “The GI Joes of the Infantry,” first 
appeared in the issue of April 12. We mention this as its 
initial appearance for the reason that the article now app: 
in the June number INFANTRY JouRNAL, which was honor 
enough—but not even a natural modesty restrains 
newspaper from informing its readers that The Oregonian 
editorial has lead position in the symposium comprised of 
eighteen editorials submitted by as many metropolitan 
newspapers, among these the most eminent mastheads in 
American journalism. In its own editorial foreword INFAN 
TRY JouRNAL remarks: 

“Americans who wear the crossed muskets of the Infantry 
come from everywhere. And from everywhere in Americ 
the thoughts of the folks they left behind go out to the 


Infantry, wherever they are. Here are words of appreciation 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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The AAATC at Camp Stewart, Georgia, salutes the Infantry. 


good cheer for the Infantry from every section of our 
iand 
Naturally this newspaper is proud of the prominence 
given its contribution by the personal magazine, as you 
ght style it, of the GI Joes whose job it is, with their 
llies, to win the war for the four freedoms. 


The eyes of 
the world are on the American Infantry, 


and shall be for 
some while to come—and not all of these eyes are friendly; 
those that are not, are at least apprehensive. The 
Oregonian considers it to have been a great privilege to 
veak to the GI Joes, as they await, superbly trained, the 
t of the greatest battle the world ever shall have known, 
and through its own columns as by those of INFANTRY 
JouRNAL, to express to them the confidence, admiration and 
affection of the folks at home. We were speaking for the 
to which their devotion is given—the land in which 
ey believe, and which, Of 
such is the ultimate invincibility. (Oregon 
Oregonian, June 3, 1944. 


oA 


in turn, believes in them. 


- Portland 


The Honor Roll 


[his month five new names are added to the Honor Roll 
ind ten units move up under additional stars to mark the 
letion of another year as one hundred per cent 
ribers. 

ding the list of newcomers, and a welcome addition 
the 30th Infantry Division, which has all its Infantry 
as Journat subscribers. Also joining the one hun- 
per cent list this month are the 143d Infantry, 148th 
try, 62d Armored Infantry Battalion, and Special 

s, 103d Division. 
[hree units—the 6th Armored Infantry, 80th Infantry 
Training Battalion, and the 3d Battalion, 156th Infantry— 
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move up under three stars this month in celebration of 


three completed years as one hundred per cent subscribers. 
P . P 


The 81st Division marks its second year on the Honor Roll 
by claiming a second star while the 98th Division celebrates 
a first Honor Roll birthday by acquiring its first star. Other 
units to claim their first stars this month are 324th 
Infantry; 393d Infantry; 109th Battalion, 
423d Infantry; and 5th Battalion, New Jer 
sey State Guard. 


the 
Infantry; Ist 
llth Infantry, 


a 
6lst Infantry Training Battalion 

The 61st Infantry Training Battalion, which joined the 
Honor Roll in July, was activ ated at ¢ 

early in 1941. 
and its first commanding officer was Lieutenant 
Thomas W. Freeman. 

At present the Battalion is under command of Major 
Marvin D. Giradeau and is training Infantry recruits at 
Camp Wolters. Its officer and enlisted personnel includes 
veterans of Infantry combat operations in the South Pacific, 
the and North Africa. 


amp Wolters, Texas, 
Its cadre was drawn from the Infantry 


Colonel 


Aleutians, 


7 7 7 

92d Infantry Training Battalion 
A newcomer to Infantry units as well as to the 
Roll 92d Infantry Training Battalion which was 
activated in March, 1944, 
training of Infantry recruits. 


| lonor 


is the 


and immediately 


began the 
The Battalion’s commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Raymond H. Giles 
tive officer, Major Clarence H. White, Jr., are veterans of 


the North African campaign while other of its commis 


and execu 


sioned and noncommissioned officers have had combat ex 
perience in the Pacific and European theaters 
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HONOR. ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one complete year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


KKKKKKKKK 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 


wk kkk kkk 

130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 
l61st Infantry 

2d Infantry 

30th Infantry 


kk kk kkk 

131st Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 


kkk kk 
129th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
181st Infantry 


kkk kk 
57th Infantry CPS) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


General Service School, 


Philippine Army 
163d Infantry 


kkk 
138th Infantry 





5th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*#k81st Infantry Division 
*&2d Infantry Division 
*94th Infantry Division 
*&98th Infantry Division 


30th Infantry Division 








kkk 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
3€7th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 


*x* 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 


Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 


39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 


ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 


2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 


323d In fantry 
322d Infantry 


* 

903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 
Hq., Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 
406th Infantry 
309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 


926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


410th Infantry 
417th Infantry 


Hq., First Service Command 


Tactical School 
103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


365th Infantry 
390th Infantry 
411th Infantry 
2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 
306th Medical Bn. 
15th Signal Training Regt. 
Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 

Lifles ’ 
49th Bn.., 
174th Infantry 
56th Armored Infantry 
2d Bn., 271st Infantry 
3d Bn., 271st Infantry 
109th Infantry 
324th Infantry 
393d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 
5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
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790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
983d Airbase Security Bn. 
Headquarters, Roswell In- 

ternment Camp 
5th Infantry 
515th Parachute Infantry 
12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn. 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn. 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
3d Bn., 331st Infantry 
37th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., 153d Infantry 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 


54th Armored Infantry Bn. 


74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 

Alaska Territorial Guard 
92d Infantry Training Bn. 
61st Infantry Training Bn. 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Div. 
62d Armored Infantry Bn. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
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Duns 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


| don't like your duns. Don't feel bad; 1 have little use for 
them anyway but, for my part, your form letters cheapen the 
same of your magazine. 
| didn’t ask you for two extra copies. Can't recall asking 
inything beyond a one year's subscription for which I| paid 
dvance. When, in five months, I received two copies—each 
f re m forty to sixty days late—I didn’t complain. When you 
filled pages with Field Manual dope I still didn’t say a word. 
And when, while our men were fighting in two theaters, you 
me pages I know damn well were written behind desks 
stead of the factual accounts I was hoping for—still not a 
peep 
. ~ sent your outfit three dollars for a renewal. They were 
| seal bills—all I had. If that is satisfactory, please continue 
the subscription. If not, then cancel the subse ription and forget 


the whole business. In any no more of those collection 


event, 
icy type form letters, please. 
My runner brought the last 


helled and mined area. 
th Inf., APO wm, INE. 


The middle of battle is a hell of a place to get a letter 
telling you that you owe The Journnat sag bucks. But rhe 
JoURNAI belongs to the men who take it. The 
in't be issued ‘without their help. 

Nearly a year ago we stopped sending last-gasp reminder 
letters to any member-subscribers overseas—just so they 
vouldn’t get them at the front. But many such letters have 
been forwarded overseas from the last address in the States. 

This only happens when we have had no change of ad- 
lress from the member subscriber when he went overseas. 

Every issue of The Journat has been mailed to every 
man who signed up for it or sent us his three dollars. If the 
magazine has not been received it is postal or mail orderly 
trouble. 

But whenever we learn that the magazine isn’t reaching 
 member- subscriber, we at once duplicate every lost issue or 

irt his subscription clean as we did in this case. The writer 
{ the letter sent five bucks instead of three. We put it in 
the Prisoner of War Fund. 

Che stuff that’s in The Journat is the best we get. None 
' it has a pure desk slant because we won't print it if it has. 


across five hundred yards of 


LIEUTENANT. 


magazine 


PE bgt ie 
No Victory Without The Infantry 
To the 


Editors of The InFantry Journal 


Thank you for your letter and for sending all the recent is- 
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sues | missed. There are many fellows here in the hospital who 
have not seen a JourRNAL for some time, and after seeing these 
late issues of mine they follow me around waiting for the next 
one. We have had numerous bull sessions about “Credit for 
the Foot Soldier,” “Where the Infantryman Is,” and others, 
and we get a big kick out of inviting the Air Corps men, base 
section personnel and others in this hospital, to read the articles 
They all like The Journnat and have come to the 
that there can be no victory without the Infantry. 


conclusion 


Sincerely yours, 
STAFF SERGEANT 


Med Det —th Inf., APO SF. 


With All Our Hearts 


To the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 


I am enclosing my check to cover the subscription of Cap 
tain ' USMC, 
self. 

Since the fall of Corregidor, he has been in Jap hands and 
was, last spring, interned at Cabanatuan, the place s 
scribed in the newspapers two weeks ago 

His last letter, April 28, 1942, from Corregidor especially 
asked us to keep up his subscription and keep the copies for 
him. 


who is unable to attend to this matter him 


well de 


We hope with all our hearts he will someday be able to 
read them. 


The Scout’s Big Job 
lo the Editors of The InFANrRY JourNnat 


[he forgotten man in regard to ratings throughout the In 
fantry front line troops is the scout. 

Each month we read articles in The INFANTRY JouRNAL and 
other Army literature stressing the training of the scout, and 
also reminding the platoon leader of the scout’s importance to 
the combat unit. 

Any man who has seen even ten minutes of combat doesn’t 
have to be reminded that his life and the combat efficiency of 
the platoon often rest upon the shoulders of the scout. 

The private or private first class scout, out in front of the 
platoon, has the big responsibility to see that his platoon leader 
is at all times kept well abreast of the situation. 

Not every soldier by any means makes a good scout. In fact, 
there are only a select few who can qualify as top men in this 
battle position. 

This is not a young war any more and I believe that every 
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unit commander, whether in combat or not, realizes the scout’s 
true value. In our estimation the scout is the platoon leader's 
right hand man and we would like to see a rating of sergeant 
for the first scout and corporal for the second scout. 

If the government can afford to give a rating to a mail 
orderly (just for comparison), then they surely can afford this, 
too. 

Men’s lives are dependent upon the intelligence and ability 
of the scouts to cope with the many combat situations as they 
arise. 

Sincerely yours, 
Two LreuTENANTs. 


7 7 7 


Jungle Notes—Gas Alarms, Hammocks, Construction 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JourNAL 

(1) Have you ever gone up to a GI gas alarm to give a prac- 
tice alert and found the beater stuck because the handle was 
wet and swollen? The remedy is simply to hang the beater 
from the klaxon by putting a string on flexible wire through the 
hole in the beater and through the hole in the klaxon. You can 
give an alarm quicker with this arrangement than with the de- 
signed one, even when the beater isn’t stuck. If you're going 
to move, simply remove the string and insert the handle of the 
beater in the klaxon the GI way. 

(2) Jungle hammocks have two slings underneath for your 
gun. There is a small one near one end, presumably for the 
muzzle, and a large one in the middle, presumably for the 
stock. However, if you hang your carbine this way it will in- 
evitably get wet on the outside and inside of the barrel. The 
gun can be kept much dryer if you put the sling through the 
two loops, with the stock at the more exposed end and the 
barrel underneath the center of the hammock to give it greater 
protection. Maybe it’s supposed to be slung this way? If so the 
fact hasn’t had much publicity. 

(3) Courses for prospective officers should include some in- 
struction in elementary building construction, practical plumb- 
ing, water pumps, and their operation, improvisation of laundry 
machines, and 10] delicious and different ways of cooking bully 
beef and the proper preparation of dehydrated food. Every 
junior officer, at least in this theater, will meet these aspects 
of modern warfare sooner or later. 

Yours very truly, 
LIEUTENANT. 


AW Co, APO --—— SF. 


Overseas Chevrons 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 


This is the first time I have ever written to you except for 
change of address. However, I have been petitioned | yy many 
of the officers and men of my old unit (The Americal Divi- 
sion) to get a little thought started on the subject of overseas 
chevrons. We all know about the gold hash marks from the 
last war and we new timers in this war always looked with 
special respect on these men. Now, The Americal Division 
has been over in the South Pacific area for some twenty-eight 
months and from the looks of the functioning of the rotation 
policy may be over for a long time yet. These men seem to 
feel that they (and other outfits) should receive some distinctive 
marking for this long service. I do, too. Why not authorize 
these chevrons again? 


CapTain. 
—d Bn, —th Tng Regt, Camp Fannin, Tex. 


Battle Fear 
lo the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNAL 


I have several remarks concerning your “I'welve Rules fo, 
Meeting Battle Fear” that may be helpful to others. 

In line with Dr. Dollard’s fourth rule: “Keep your mind on 
the job and do it one step at a time,” I remember a 
rule most helpful to me, often written by my mother 
one moment at a time.” Forget the past; don’t worry al 
future; the present, one can bear. 

The fifth rule: “The enemy is scared of you—and don't 
forget it” was brought out very ‘clearly by our regimental! com 
mander, Colonel Stark ( ‘now General) when he ‘addres the 
regiment before going overseas: “The enemy is just as scared 
as you are. 

When we could not “make a wisecrack,” the ninth rule, we 
found it helpful to pass anything off in the French manner of 
shrugging the shoulders and saying, “C'est la guerre.’ 


S-2, North Afr 


~1ve 


Infantry Badge 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourRNAL 


Thank you very much for the reprint of all dope on the 
Infantry Badge. 

I think the Infantryman’s Badge is a swell idea but let's 
guard it carefully to insure that we do not spoil its significance 
or lessen its worth. 

It should be limited strictly to Infantrymen perfor ning 
Infantry duty and exercising command appropriate to the grade. 
No officer attached as an observer during an operation should 
rate a badge. No officer above the grade of colonel should be 
eligible end colonels of Infantry only when commanding 
regiment. No Infantry officer should be eligible while serving 
on the General Staff Corps or on similar detail. 

The Infantry is finally receiving the recognition it should 

Sincerely yours, 
Mayor GENERAI 
Cmdg Gen APO ———, SF 
There have been a number of official changes since we 
reprinted all of the official dope on Infantrymen’s badges 
and mailed them to every Infantry outfit whose address we 
had. None of the changes are revolutionary but altogether 
they added up rather importantly so we're reprinting again 
They will probably be distributed before this issue of the 


magazine is out. 


Too Many Ratings 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


There are times when the government cheats itself out of 
money. For instance, take the mess sergeant. Here is a man 
who doesn’t earn the money of a private first class. His menus 
are made for him. His rations (that he doesn’t have to buy 
himself) are delivered to his kitchen door and the chances are 
if he tries to push the KPs he is interfering with something 
the cook-on-shift has told them to do. I think the company clerk 
could take over this job in his spare time. 

Take the platoon guide. All sergeants love to be platoon 
guides. No squad. No responsibilities. No nothing. His only 
function is to keep his platoon directly behind the platoon in 
front of him. The platoon sergeant could take that position 
instead. There are three corporals to keep the tail of the column 
closed up. 

Take the T/5 mail orderly. I realize that mail is highly im 
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let's 


-ance 


o morale, but in peacetime the charge of quarters took 
the mail and the morale was just as high. 
e ratings and jobs are superfluous. It would be much 
to replace these three men with three basics. A basic is 
useful. 
SERGEANT. 


Ve honestly can’t imagine an outfit without a full-time 

s sergeant. The job may be a little soft in camp but the 

sergeant has plenty of rustling to do in the field. We'd 

to have a vote from mess sergeants and company clerks 

\s for the platoon guide, he comes in handy the minute 

platoon sergeant becomes a casual 
And as for the T /5 mail orderly, The Jounnat i is in favor 
making all mail orderlies master sergeants if it will get 
The JourNaL through any better. 

Sorry, but for once we disagree on all counts. 


7 4 7 
Parachute Infantry 


lo the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 


In the March issue you rang the bell loud with your article 
Hobnail Express.” Why is it that in article after article the 
Paratroops are placed in the same category as the Air Corps? 

For the information of everyone who is ignorant of what 
the Parachute Infantry really is, let me say this: A Parachute 
Infa ntryman is everything and more than you stated in “Hob 
nail E xpress.’ ’ He is younger than the average run of Infantry- 
nen—he is the closest thing to a one-man army you can get 
because his training takes in almost everything. 

\ Parachute Infantryman rides in an airplane to the point 
1e wishes to reach and then uses a parachute as a means of 

nsportation from the airplane to the ground. From this point 
n he is an Infantryman from A to Z, and everything he fights 
with, eats or uses was in his pockets, in his arms, or hanging 
n him when he jumped. 

\nyone who still believes we are a bunch of glamour boys 
ught to take a crack at the Parachute School, then go on a 
problem (that includes a jump). If you aren’t convinced then, 
uu never will be that your Parachute Infantryman is Uncle 
Sam’s hardest hitting soldier, or should I call him a “Parachute 
Di uughboy”? 

First LreuTenant, 
Parachute Infantry Doughboy. 
~d Par Inf, APO ——— NY 


7 
Theater Ribbon 


To the Editors of The InFantrry JourNAL 


We have had considerable discussion on how the European- 
African-Middle Eastern Theater ribbon is to be worn on the 
uniform. 

This is the service ribbon with green center, with the blue, 
white and red for the U. S. (per WD Circular No. 1, 1943) 
and with green, white and red for Italy and black and white 
for Germany. 

When I was stationed in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions some little time ago I recall that instructions were put 
out by a higher headquarters there as to just how this ribbon 

) be worn and believe the colors were arranged starting 

the blouse button to the left arm as follows: Brown, 
1, White, Red, Green, Blue, White, Red, Green, White, 
White, Brown. These colors would appear in the above 

‘if you were facing the person wearing the ribbon and 
would be read starting from the left of the ribbon to the right. 
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In other words the German colors of White: Black: White 
would be on the outside toward the wearer's arm. 

Can you advise if this is the prescribed order the colors 
should be in when the ribbon is worn as according to existing 
regulations, if any? 

Mayor 
Armored School. 


The writer of this letter is correct in his assumption 


t 7 
Good Conduct Ribbon 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournNAL 

Being a subscriber to The Inrantrry Journat I have a ques- 
tion I would like your help on. What are the requirements for 
receiving the Good Conduct Ribbon? Very few men in my 
company have received this ribbon, and I'm sure there are 
more who deserve it. I did not receive it myself, but asked my 
detachment commander why. The CO of the company selected 
the ones he thought should get it. Many men here are now 
not satisfied with this answer. My twenty-eight months in the 
service with not one thing against me in any way | know of 
leads me to think that I am eligible. 

While I’m writing, what ribbons am I entitled to? I crossed 
the Atlantic to Africa and participated in ——— Campaign. 
Our ——— was in full ——— during the Sicilian Campaign. 
Have been here in Italy since Sept. 25, 1943. Is there a star 
for the European Ribbon for each campaign? 

SERGEANT 


The commanding officer is the sole judge as to what con 
stitutes “exemplary behavior, efficiency, and 

making the award of a Good Conduct Medal 
people have different ideas. 

The Sergeant is entitled to the European Theater of 
Operations campaign ribbon with a star for each campaign 
he was in. His orderly room should have the dates of the 


fidelity” in 
Different 


campa igns. 


fom 
“What You Are Told To Do” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


The truth of your March 1944 editorial, “What You are 
Told to Do,” is undeniable. No organization can function 
properly unless orders are followed. The “chain of command” 
system is the only system by means of which a great number of 
individuals can be efficiently moved toward a common end. 

I should like to point out, however, that any organized body 
fighting for existence—an individual man or an army—makes 
use of two chains: the chain of command and the chain of in- 
formation. Every individual uses his eyes, ears, skin and hands 
to obtain information concerning his environment. This in- 
formation flows through his nerves to his brain—the CG— 
whereupon the brain sends its orders back down another chain 
to the various components of the body, which do its bidding. 

There is no commanding officer, in battle or before battle, 
who does not recognize the value of intelligence and reconnais- 
sance reports. There are some, though, who in camp will try 
to suppress ordinary “griping,” who will discourage complaints, 
or who are unwilling to receive suggestions. As a matter of 
fact, it is considered unmilitary for a man or officer to make 
complaints or to offer unsolicited suggestions. There exists a 
strong tendency to choke out the chain of information, especially 
when it concerns administrative matters, and to brand com- 
plainers as misfits. 

In the case of the most highly organized fighting unit in 
existence—the single man—all complaints of the “troops” reach 
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the CG. He always does what he can to relieve them. Through 


the best way of ensuring existence. She knows that disease in 
one part can spread to the whole body unless checked. Through 
| millions of years, she has developed a dual system of nerves, 
one set hz indling information, the other commands. 

Phe military ‘have recognized this principle, insofar as com 
| bat is concerned; command and reconnaissance communications 
are usually carried over different nets. It is not often recognized, 
however, in situations other than combat, in which the average 
soldier spends 99 per cent of his time. 

Ihe conclusion reached is that there should be established 
in every organization, from company upwards, a special officer 
whose function it is to receive suggestions from all units below 
his own, to present these suggestions to his CO for action, if 
possible, and also to pass them on to higher headquarters with 
his own notations regarding action taken and his own com- 
ments and suggestions. 

Such a system would accomplish the following: 

i | |.) Give commanding officers a clear picture of the state 
of their troops and the conditions under which they live and 
work. 
2) Impart to higher headquarters some really worthwhile 
and valuable suggestions. 
(3) Diminish general griping by giving to men and officers 
| } a specific authority to which they can officially gripe. 
(4) Allow all men to feel they can have a share in shaping 
the army to its most desirable and efficient form. 

A start on such a program has been made on this post, where 
| suggestion boxes may be used to relay comments and criticisms 
tc the commanding officer. Several excellent suggestions have 
been offered and acted upon. The various comments received 
are made known to all officers of the post at regular meetings. 
Yours truly, 
2p Lieutenant, SC. 


























Field. 







I'hat’s an extensive program. In a well-led outfit it is al- 
ways possible for a man to take a serious suggestion or gripe 
to his company or equivalent commander. An extra officer 
for this job would mean many tens of thousands added to 
the Army. This clearly expressed letter is actually a com- 
ment on leadership, for the able leader will need no special 
“gripe and suggestion” officer to assist him. The suggestion 
boxes show that the commanders in this same outfit are cer 
tainly thinking along correct lines of leadership. They are 
good to have in any outfit. 
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“Elementary Artillery”’—In Battle 
To the Editors of The InFantrry JourNAL 


The article by Captain Robert B. Ritchie, “Elementary Ar- 
tillery for the Doughboy,” November 1943, is quite timely and 
should be of interest to every Infantryman. 

As a forward observer 1 have used men from the I&R pla- 
toon to help me observe in extremely wide sectors. Had they 
been able to shoot FO methods observation could have been 
continuous throughout the sector. Those boys were a great help 
| in spotting targets which I was not able to see, though it was 
necessary to move to their OP in order to shoot. 

Our gun crews always ask for my copy of the Journat when 
| am through reading it from cover to cover. 

| I have one suggestion—why not have a short descriptive 
! 

) 











paragraph about your cover. 


LreuTENANT, FA. 
APO- 
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) evolution’s trial and error methods, nature has found this to be 


Numbers Instead of Nomenclature 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


H.! What could be more | 


[hree cheers for Colonel C. 


prul 
to our men than to have weapon parts known as numbers. 
[his would, without a doubt help the instructors as wel] as 
the learners. For sure numbers would be easier to remember as 


we soon forget long and moar names of parts. Being in Y 
weapons company we (1) have to learn the nomenclature or 
names of a great many diffe rent parts of different weapon Th 
is quite hard to do after a while. We find the part’s n: 
the tip of our tongues but impossible to spit it out. S 
having parts known as numbers would be instantly 1 
bered and surely more efficient on the field of battle. 

Priv 


Camp Butner, N. C. 


Enemy Weapons 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 

I believe not enough emphasis has been laid on the use of 
captured enemy matériel by officers to men of new units or re 
placements entering combat. 

Most new men go into action with the idea in mind that they 
will be, at all times, fully supplied with ammunition and 
weapons. The situation may not permit this at times and the 
resourceful soldier should be quick to use enemy weapons if 
possible. The new soldier also believes that enemy equipment 
is inferior. The enemy has some very good guns; this fact is 
verified by officers who should know. Replacements routed 
through Africa or Sicily have an excellent chance of seeing 
and examining the most important, such as the Karabiner 98 
machine pistol, all purpose machine gun and the German or 
Polish antitank rifle. 

The U. S. Government Special Series Manual No. 14 (Ger 
man Infantry Weapons) is excellent for this study and all 
company officers and noncoms should have a copy. 

PrivaTi 


APO o PM NYC. 


a 2 
“Bibolo Hill—and Beyond” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JournNAL 


I have just finished reading “Bibolo Hill—and Beyond 
your January issue. 

Colonel Dupuy states that the 25th Division was transported 
to New Georgia from Guadalcanal, less its artillery. I woul 
like to correct “that statement. The 89th Field Artillery Batt 
ion, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel John W. Ferris 
was there in support of the 16]st and 27th Infantry regiments 

Very truly yours, 


Privat! 

th FA Bn, APO ——— SF 
a oe 

Don’t Be Trigger Happy 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 


Our outfit was recently in combat in New Guinea where we 


made a beach landing and successfully and definitely accom 
plished our mission. 
You ought to stress to your readers: DON’T BE TRIGGER 
HAPPY! 
Yours sincerely, 
Privat! 


—st Inf, APO ——— SF 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


A Model Furlough Policy 


E veryone talks and writes about furlough policies but it’s 
nother story when it comes to doing something about it. 
The recent War Department Pamphlet No. 20-5 Absence 
Without Leave (3 March 1944), emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a sound well-planned furlough policy to cope with 
\WOL, but there is still not enough dope that enlisted 
sti an really sink their teeth into. What they need is 
ay somet thing to tell them just what the score is at the company 
ic evel, y= | not gener ralities for officer consumption. In short, 
cing fy som wild you can post on a company bulletin board. 
Our company has a workable and successful plan. You 
may not like all of it and perhaps you can improve it. It 
rks tor us. 
v e keep our furlough list posted on the bulletin board 
at all times. The roster is arranged by date of departure on 
— ugh and includes every man in the company. Each 
in's place on the list is determined by the date of return 
n his last furlough or, if he has had no furlough, by the 
of his induction or enlistment. The men with the 
longest elapsed time are at the top of the list. As men 
reach the top of the list, go on furlough and return, they 
to the bottom of the list and work up again. 


men 


I very man in the outfit knows he is getting “a fair shake.” 

rivates get the same break as the master sergeant—our 
newest recruit the same as our oldest veteran. AR 615-275 
plays no favorites, why should we? 

Every man gets satisfaction from seeing his name work 
to the top—when he finally gets there all of his buddies 
know it and give him a big send off. Every man knows 

definite time he will be home (as definite as the Army 
; he can plan transportation and arrange personal 
accordingly. He can tell his family and friends 
d of time w hen they will see him. 
ur system isn’t ironclad. Common-sense adjustments 
ade, such as allowing a man to move down in the list 
er to travel with other men in the company going to 
ime area. And of course we don’t allow too many key 
ted men on furlough at the same time. 

The success of this furlough policy is proved by the high 
morale of our outfit. We haven’t had one single AWOL. 
Our unit has been activated since April 1942. 

Camp Pall Risuiilens LreuTENANT Mosite. 
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Going a Step Farther 


To goa step farther than “Company Commander” {May 
1944 Journat], who knows that a fair and square furlough 
policy cuts AWOLs at the source, let’s cut them down on 
the “furlough to AWOL” and “AWOL en route,” 

Both as detachment commander and as a member of a 
special court I’ve observed that fully three-fourths of all 
AWOLs (at least at replacement depots) fall into the last 
two Categories. 

Most of these AWOLs are soldiers on their first fur 
lough. And most of them become AWOLs because they 
don’t know what to do in case of emergency or don’t appre- 
ciate their responsibilities. 


too. 


\ short mimeographed form containing a few simple 


instructions, attached to their furloughs, and a few words 
from the CO or first sergeant as they leave, 
trick. 

This cut our AWOLs practically to zero and has been 
adopted as a regimental policy. We think there is a need 
for it in the IR’ rc s from which the “AWOLs en route” are 
“inherited” by other organizations. 

Here is what the form tells GI Joe when he goes on 
furlough: 


will do the 


) It is your responsibility to leave home in time to 
get aaa before your furlough is up. 

(2) If an emergency prevents you from starting back in 
time, wire your company commander. Tell him what the 
emergency is and tell him the minimum number of days 
extension necessary to cover it. Get in touch with your local 
Red Cross, have them investigate the emergency and wire 
their verification of it to the Field Director, American Red 
Cross, at your station. 

(3) When your wire and Red Cross verification are re- 
ceived you will be notified by wire the number of days’ 
extension granted and the new date for your return. Or 
you will be told that no extension can be granted and for 
you to return as stated in furlough. 

If you start back in time but your train or bus 
runs behind schedule so that you miss connections, wire 
the company commander Tequesting extension (one day is 
usually enough ) to cover “transportation difficulties.” Bring 
proof of the reason for the delay in the form of a note or 
memo from the conductor, driver, ticket MP, « 
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agent, 




















someone in a position to say the delay was beyond your 
control. 

(5) You will get no answer to your wire. The granting 
or disapproval of the extension will be based on the proof 
you bring with you. 

(6) In any emergency not covered by these instructions, 
such as loss of money, ticket, and so on, see the nearest 
Army Emergency Relief, Army post, Red Cross, or MP for 
assistance and advice. 

(7) Failure to follow these instructions may result in 
AWOL charges together with loss of your ration money for 
the entire furlough. 


DeTACHMENT COMMANDER. 


7 vy sf 


Help for Sadsack 


Pvr. Sapsack—Private Sadsack reporting, sir. 

Lr. Cot. Harpnose—In the last battalion test I gave, 
your paper was outstanding. Here, look! 

Sapsack—Oh, thank you, sir! I tried ha—, Gulp! Oh! I 
guess that thirty-five per cent ain’t too good, er, sir. 

Lr. Cor. Harpnose—Sadsack, you must have stayed 
awake in some of the classes! 

Sapsack—Yes, sir! I remember one class when I hardly 
went to sleep at all. Hiccups, sir. 

Lr. Cot. Harpnose—I'll ignore that. Now, Sadsack, 
you graduated from grade school. You did satisfactory work 
in two years of high school. I know you can study, and 
the work is easy. What's the trouble? 

Sapsack—I studied OK in school, sir, but cripes, the army 
never lets us study. No books, no quiet place with lights. 
Cripes, when I got drafted, I wasn’t the sad sack I am now. 
I knew I could be a PFC, but I can’t learn just from some 
noncom boppin’ his gums for an hour. I guess I’m kind of 
slow. But those guys teach things different half the time. 
I never know what's right. So now I sleep in class. I gained 
two pounds this week! 

Lr. Cot. Harpnose—That will be all, Sadsack. Return 
to your company. 

The colonel did some thinking about men in his outfit 
who wanted to study, but couldn’t. Let’s see what hot oil 
was cooked up at his next meeting with his officers: 

Lr. Cor. Harpnose—Captain Easyout, you know the 
situation, what are your suggestions? 

Carr. Easyout—We could post the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
list in the day room. Manuals don’t cost much, and if the 
men want them, let them buy them. 

Carr. Ficures—The Artillery Command at Fort Sill got 
better results in twenty-five per cent less time by using 
study periods and piaiaiel teteieten from manuals. 
The army does a lot of lecturing, but eighty-five per cent 
of our knowledge comes through our eyes. 

Lr. Cor. Harpnose—What do you say, Captain Doodit? 
Your company had the best grades. 

Carr. Dooprr—Sir, we bought the men some manuals 
from the company fund. An NCO is in charge of the day- 
room from 1800 to 1900, to answer questions and keep it 
quiet. No man likes to be dumb, and it is surprising how 
many show up after supper. We found that several men 
we thought were goldbricks were OK with a chance to 
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study. The O. D. usually drops in for a while, and answer 
questions, too. When the men know some of the lesson, the 
instructor really has to stay on the ball. 

Lr. Cot. Harpnose—I want the rest of you men ty ex. 


amine Captain Doodit’s system. SFE funds will be inade 








available for the purchase of four manuals. You buy the 
rest from your unit funds. I'll inspect your systems in two 
weeks. 

At the Armored Replacement Training Center, it was 





found that soldiers like the manuals. They want to know 
They buy ten thousand manuals a month for their own use 
Manuals give the slow man a chance, and are not thrown 
away—a spot check showed that the trainees had even 
manual that had been issued or that they had purchased 
in their barracks bags when they left the post. Men even 
had their manuals in most of the classes! 
Why not let GI textbooks help your training? 
LreuTENANT Ross M. Camp, FA. 
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Gold Standard 


The present system of insignia of grade may be hallowed 
by age and custom, but it is confusing, and to my mind 
lacking in orderliness. I think we should go on the gold 
standard from bottom to top. Like this: 














Second Lieutenant ........ ...one gold bar 

First Liewtemnant ............. two gold bars 
LED 6c. spar tncrdiinaeee ... three gold bars 
Td is oo na eo miaie nachna one gold oak lea! 
Lieutenant Colonel ........... two gold oak leaves 
ON i ee three gold oak leaves 
Brigadier General ............ one gold star 
PIE aig 5:0 ws dw ded cys two gold stars 
Lieutenant General ........... three gold star: 
SNE licccialac gud waned cll four gold stars 






I also think we should dispense with the “U.S.” on the 
lapel and substitute either the national shield or regi 
mental shields. 








Two Gotp Oak Leaves 







Take A Picture 


A patrol’s main mission is to get information about the 
enemy and relay it in time to be of use. It is important that 
all reports and observations be accurate. And what can be 
more accurate than a report supplemented by a photograph 
of what the observer saw? 

It wouldn't be hard to train intelligence patrols to use 
cameras. They probably should use a small compact camera 
like the Kodak Medalist. Developing and printing can be 
done with a light type box large enough to hold the devel- 
oping equipment. This yak 9 box is small enough 
either to be carried in the S-2 jeep, or by a man. Developing 
supplies, enlargers, film and other supplies can be loaded 
in the supply vehicle. 

If cameras were used reports would be far more accurate 
and complete. Little would be left to the imagination. 
The camera reports the situation as it is. A sketch is not as 


good as a photograph for identification purposes. Target 
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tion, terrain features, cover and concealment, and 
references cannot possibly be noted with more ac- 

, and speed than with a camera. If an observer can 
se enough to the enemy to observe him, or close 

enough to a target or terrain feature to sketch it, he can 

photograph it quickly and accurately. 

SERGEANT INTELLIGENCE. 


er et ae 
Tactics of the Enemy in Training 


small unit tactical training, unit commanders often 
detail of four or five men to simulate the enemy de- 
ng against an attacking platoon. These men, armed 
blanks, four bombs, and firecrackers, are placed hap- 
hazardly over the terrain the platoon is to attack. Instead 
f this catch-as-catch-can method why not let the “enemy’ 
and friendly platoon learn something at the same time about 
Nazi-Jap weapons and tactics? 
\ssume that a rifle py is involved in platoon tactics 
and that through G-3 a few enemy weapons have been 
btained from Ordnance. 

Ordnance is now sending tons of enemy weapons back to 
this country to be repaired and issued to units for training. 
So perhaps G-3 could get enemy machine guns, rifles, and 
mortars from Europe and the Pacific theaters and issue a 
number of these weapons to units within the division. 

(hen, when the subject for training tomorrow is the rifle 
platoon in attack, the company commander calls his officers 
and noncoms together the day before and orients them as 

) the terrain to be used and reviews the tactics to be used 
y the squads. He designates the Ist Platoon to run through 
the problem first and the 3d Platoon to be the defending 
enemy, the platoons to rotate in attacking and defending. 

After officers and noncoms have been oriented, he ex- 
plains how a German or Jap rifle platoon is organized in the 
defense and answers questions. His source for German 
and Jap tactics? Intelligence Bulletins, of course. 

The next day, the company marches to the training area 
and the men are briefed in the fundamentals of a rifle pla- 
toon in attack. When these fundamentals are absorbed, a 
short sandtable problem may be arranged showing a Ger- 
man platoon in the defense and the plans of our rifle platoon 
for attacking it. Points such as German machine guns sited 
down trails, ravines, or gullies, automatic weapons protected 
by a few riflemen, and German methods of withholding 
riflemen for counterattacks are a few of the things brought 
out 

After the orientation, Lieutenant Ist Platoon moves his 
platoon to the designated forward assembly area to begin 
the attack. Lieutenant 3d Platoon moves his men to the 
designated MLR and organizes his platoon as a German 
platoon leader would for the defense. Several of his men 
have German rifles, machine guns, and perhaps a mortar. 

Now what happens when Ist Platoon attacks? The 
pseudo-German 3d Platoon notices several things: 
|) Mistakes in cover and concealment as the Ist Pla- 
n moves forward. 

2) Proper or improper use of formations when they at- 
tack up a wooded draw where the 3d Platoon has placed 
dir ye with their German machine guns according to 
known German tactical doctrine. 
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(3) Weak spots in the (German) defense, and how they 
would attack such a position if they were the Ist Platoon. 

(4) How the German weapons can be used to advantage 
and to a disadvantage. 

After the problem is over, an open forum critique is 
held with both enemy and friendly forces taking part. The 
2d Platoon and the weapons platoon may have followed the 
action from a prominent terrain feature or may have walked 
along the side lines. 

This can be done with battalion against battalion or even 
regiment against regiment. The A&P, AT, and HW Com- 
pany's platoons of the “enemy” unit and organization can 
use German or Jap tactics, and in that manner everyone get 
a good idea how their foes act in battle and how we can best 
work against them. 

LIEUTENANT TRAINING. 


SOP 

For many years we have been developing methods of 
operation which have steadily cut down the details included 
in orders. 

In the last five years these ground rules or usual methods 
have been consolidated into written standing oper ating pro 
cedures. These SOPs have eliminated much confusion and 
made it much easier to issue and carry out orders. 

But the SOP as now used has two great disadvantages. 
First, SOPs of small units must be based on those of 
higher units from the point of view of the higher command. 
SOP is, however, of most help in small units, and it would 
be desirable to have a model SOP worked out for all eche 
lons based on all their requirements, and not on the re- 
quirements of the issuing echelon alone. The simplest 
procedure for a division may be unreasonable for a platoon 
and very different from the procedure the unit is already 
using. 

Second, although SOP has all the authority of Army 
Regulations they have no uniformity throughout the Army. 
Any officer from division commander to platoon leader, 
transferred to another outfit, has to learn over again. And 
every new commander brings most of his own SOP from his 
last outfit. 

Good SOP doesn’t include minute details limiting the 
initiative of leaders, but sharply defines responsibilities, 
especially for coérdination. If the commander delegates 
responsibility for correcting errors through SOP he will 
have a lot more time for his real job. 

Since SOP is mainly for the conduct of individuals and 
small units, the leaders of such units should have a voice 
in what should be SOP. 

Whenever possible SOP should begin with the first 
period of training in a subject and should never be changed 
without good reason. In this way, replacement training 
center SOP would conform to that of combat divisions. 

Each branch should have a model SOP for its units 
within the combat division. It should be based on combat 
experience. Service schools and special AGF boards could 
now do this job. Existing SOPs should be studied, the 
models formed, and then published and kept up to date by 
changes as needed. 

SOP should, wherever possible, be flexible and usable in 
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many situations. Hence the model SOP should be pub- 
lished only as a guide, to be expanded, changed or deviated 
from wherever the situation required. 


LrezEuTENANT CoLonec O. P. Bracan. 


Map Reading 


If there’s one ability that’s essential to a soldier—and 
particularly an intelligence man—it’s the ability to use a 
map easily, as a tool, without any of the lip-biting and 
recrimination that sometimes feature field exercises. And 
nothing is simpler to instill in a man than that ability. There 
are only two requisites; one is, not to befuddle the beginner 
with a vocabulary out of FM 21-25, the other to keep him 
religiously away from maps for a couple of hours of prelimi- 
nary instruction. 

There are a lot of things that recruits must know before 
they can even appreciate a map, let alone use it. If they 
learn those few things first, they'll recognize them when 
they meet them on a map; and having already learned to 
cope with scale, compass, coérdinates, etc., they ‘ll be able to 
extract a lot more useful information from a map than 
they'd ever gather from the most exhaustive lecture series. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Warner Bellah [“How to 
Read the Ground,” INFanrry JourNAL, August, 1942] 
knew what he was talking about when he insisted that map 
reading for the soldier began with the ground, and stayed 
on the ground. First step in preliminary training is to take 
your section for a walk— —preferably to one of the high 
pl: aces of the earth—and point out a stream line, and a ridge 
line, explaining the what and why of these phenomena. 
Where, and what is a defilade, a corridor? Make them pick 
a covered route for a scout, a platoon. Get them interested 
in the terrain as terrain, able to analyze it, to appreciate its 
possibilities as friend or enemy. 

hen give them an hour or so of sketching. Don’t expect 
professional results. It doesn’t take long to demonstrate the 


when they rushed off the boats. 


Rags 


In landing practices on Southwest Pacific beaches troops equipped 
with hobnailed shoes especially prepared for combat ashore found 
that the wet metal ramps of landing boats were hazardous footings 
Some men fell every time. Some- 
thing had to be done, and quickly. Some officers suggested cocoa 
mats on top of the metal ramps; others wanted cleats to be welded 
on the ramps. But such remedies required materials and time that 
we didn’t have. Then a soldier said, “Why not just tie a rag or two 
around the ball of the shoe?” It worked. The operation came off on 
time. No hobnailed soldier fell in the deep surf, and it was a simple 
matter to jerk the rag off after the beach had been reached. 


superiority of even the poorest sketch over verbal di: 
when you really want to find a given place. 
Get a compass for each man, and take him out he 
can take azimuths on a couple of roads, buildings 
have you. Have him pace off a couple of simple 
courses of two or three azimuths. Show him how 
the location of an object either by shooting two az 
each from a different place, or by giving azimuth lis 
tance from a known position. Don’t tell him anything abou 
“Polar Codrdinates” or “Intersection and Resection.” S| 
him how to do it, and let him do it; you can alway: 


11Ze 
a ten-minute break and teach him to hang the right , 
on his accomplishments. 

Once he achieves a certain facility in compass reading— 
and it’s impossible to overrate the importance of accurate 
use of the compass—demand another, more accurate sketch 
with a rough scale. Have him locate features on the ground 


and on the sketch, and relate them to each other by 
scription. Suggest that if he put a rectangular grid on the 
sketch, he could refer to any given point by relating it to the 
nearest intersection. Never mind gisement and the “Grid 
System for Progressive Maps in the U.S.” I’ve never seen 
either of them mentioned in a test. 

When you've finished that, you've explained painless) 
such matters as the grid system, inter- and re-section, map 
measurements, and most of the other matters that bring out 
sweat on the beginner. He's taken care of every besic ele- 
ment of map-making himself, roughly, but unforgettabl 
He'll not only appreciate a good map when he gets it—he'l] 
know the why of everything appearing on it that could af 
fect his reading of the map or interpretation of the ter 
except the symbols | pagoda, whistle buoy) that he won't 
have had occasion to use in his sketches. And a man wi 
has sweated out the why and wherefore by himself—wit! 
minimum of unobtrusive and judicious assistance—is a hel! 
of a lot better man than one whose natural curiosity ha: 
been blighted by eighteen or twenty hours of Sis and 
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readings from FM 21-25. 3:5 Gieceurr 
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NANT COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH, now on duty in the 
Southeast Asia Command, has been a regular contributor to 
INFANTRY JOURNAL since 1942. (Page 43.) 






Capraln N. L. DRUMMOND, Field Artillery, is on duty with the 
Historical Section of the War Department. (Page 47.) 






CapTAIN EUGENE R. GuILD, Coast Artillery Corps (Retired), 
te that because of “The Journat’s attitude toward an- 
fractuose and obfuscatory locutions . I am substituting 
something on a matter that is not only obscure but is plain 


ng.” (Page 38.) 








[TECHNICAL SERGEANT MANFORD LAUDERDALE was the first man 
is regiment of the 7th Infantry Division to be awarded 
Combat Infantryman’s Badge. He has been in combat 

his regiment on Attu and Kwajalein islands and made 
landing on Kiska. His home town is Weed, California. 
Page 35.) 









LiEUTENANT COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL has a background of 
military and newspaper experience that fits in naturally with 
his development as a practical combat historian. In the last 
war he served with the Ist and 90th Divisions in France and 
Italy, was commissioned in 1919 and continued in the Army 
until 1922. He has been a reporter and city editor of the 
E] Paso Herald and editorial writer, military critic, foreign 
correspondent and radio commentator on the Detroit News. 
He reéntered the Army in September 1942. He witnessed the 
Gilbert and Marshall islands invasions and is now on duty 
in the European Theater of Operations. (Page 14.) 











PRIVATE HENRY MCLEMORE won country-wide recognition as a 
sports columnist for United Press, then transferred to Mc- 
Naught Syndicate for whom he wrote a daily column on 
general subjects.. He entered the Army in 1943 and is now 


on duty in the SWPA. (Page 47.) 







\lajon JAMES S. METCALFE has been in combat in Italy with 


the Fifth Army. (Pages 30 and 41.) 





HIRST LIEUTENANT R. D. PowERS, Infantry, has been overseas 
more than two years with the 32d Division. He fought at 
Buna in the first campaign involving American troops in the 
SWPA and elsewhere in New Guinea. (Page 33.) 







LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELIAS C. TOWNSEND, Infantry, served 
for three months as an observer on the Italian front, visiting 
rifle companies, heavy-weapons companies, and cannon com 
panies while engaged in combat. (Page 40.) 









LIEUTENANT COLONEL GEORGE 0. VAN ORDEN, USMC, has seen 
ve duty in the South Pacific. (Page 33.. 
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AAF 


The official guide to the Army 
Air Forces. 

A Directory, Almanac and Chronicle of 

Achievement with 64 pages of photo- 

graphs, 175 drawings, charts and maps. 


ver 


. a useful, accurate guide to our opera- 
tions... me y valuable to those who hope 
to become directly associated with us. To the 
officers, men and women of the AAF it should 
serve as a helpful work of reference.”"—General 
H. H. Arnold, Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces. 


Pocketbook edition, complete and unabridged 
25¢ 
Cloth edition 


$2.50 





Hitler’s Second Army 
By DR. ALFRED VAGTS 


The story of the Nazi semi-military agencies 
and how they developed. The storm troopers, 
Organization Todt, Reich Labor Service, Hitler 
Youth and many others are described in detail. 
241 pages. 


Cloth $1.00; Paper 25¢ 
Army Food and Messing 


Few officers have the background to start 
right in as mess experts, but every officer will 
find that with common sense and Army Food 
and Messing, his unit can operate a smooth-run- 
ning, good-feeding, economical mess. Menus, 
accounting, administration—they’re all here. 


$2.90 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


group of desperate, disunited, and fear-ridden men were d 
They were cut off from the 
and the army. They were oppressed by all the physical s 
suffering and demoralization around them. They cou 
stay in Tours and they could not move elsewhere without ¢ 


The Fall oi France—First-rate Account 
THE SIX WEEKS’ WAK. By Theodore Draper. New York 
Ihe Viking Press, 154+. 346 Pages; index; 93.00. 


The phase of World War IL which was fought between 
May 10 and June 25, 1540, was so sudden, dramatic and over 
powering—not only to the minds of those in the path of the 
panzers, but also to the minds of people everywhere who had 
thought too little about wartare—that it is hardly to be won 
dered tour years should pass belore the first thorough and un 
biz ised book about it should appear. 

The Six Weeks’ War is not only thorough and unbiased, 
but contains the most complete and accurate description of the 
military events yet published—especially about the great break 
through. 

At the same time, The Six Weeks’ War is by no means a 
purely military book. The author tried to balance the political 
with the military and succeeded admirably, although his ability 
to write about campaigns is such that the professional military 
ieader will wish he had covered the fighting and movement of 
troops even more extensively. For there is force and drama in 
the writing and the author makes it exceedingly clear how 
much distortion has gone into nearly all previous accounts of 
the 1940 battles in Flanders and France. 

For example, we have available for the first time in The Six 
Weeks’ War the time and space details of the famous German 
surprise movement through the Ardennes. Most people believe, 
says Draper, “the Germans broke through so quickly that the 
French High Command never even had a chance to gauge the 
situation in the Ardennes.” Actually, as he goes on to say, “the 
German objective on the first day was less than _half-w ay 
through the Ardennes and the panzer forces fell far short of 
the objective. It may be said that the French command 
was given twenty-four hours to brace for the ultimate blow in 
the Sedan sector.” The French command did recognize the 
danger but thought it a purely tactical danger, “not the large 
strategical danger involving the fate of the French Army as a 
whole. . * 

Altogether, The Six Weeks’ War is a fascinating book. The 
picture it gives us of the political situation and of the char 
acters in the débicle is fully as sharp and detailed in its con- 
ception as the passages on the military situation. Perhaps the 
most dramatic passage in the whole book is the chapter on 
Tours. This chapter opens as follows: 

“In a panic-stricken, overcrowded provincial town, a small 
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ciding the fate of France. 


ing through a major convulsion. They were pap 0 ord 
the army to fight, staggered by the consequences of a capil 
tion, yet unable to bring themselves to flee from Se | 
were like shadows groping after a substance which was itself 
become more and more shadowy.” 

Chis, of course, is near the end of The Six Weeks’ \\ 
the style is equally good throughout the book. 

Private Dr. aper Che is now in the Army) wrote with ter 
years’ of background study on Europe and felt that war 
definite ly coming long before 1939. This book surely establish 
him as a writer of importance in the historical field who will 
undoubtedly write other works of equal value. It is certainly t 
be hoped that among them will be other books of equal value 
to the military reader. 


4 7 4 
Bombers and Bombing 
BOMBARDMENT AVIATION. By Keith Ayling. Harris 


,) 


burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1944. 234 
Pages; Illustrated; Index, $2.00. 


Mr. Ayling’s book on bombardment aviation is recommended 
to every student of modern aerial warfare. Mr. Ayling is a rare 
phenomenon—an air enthusiast and a pioneer in military 
ation, but with his feet on the ground in his understanding t! 
the plane has its limitations. Where the crusaders for vict 
through air power claim that the plane has blasted the batt 
ship from the sea, Mr. Ayling soberly and factually states that 
“by evasive action, and heavy antiaircraft fire, the ship has 
scored numerous unsung victories, surviving repeated bombing 
attacks.” Speaking of coéperation between land and air forces 
the author says: “The correct purpose of the air arm durin 
land encounter is to isolate the enemy's battle area, and pr 
vent him from bringing in supplies and reinforcemen' 
rendering his communications unusable.” 

Much of the book is taken up by an analysis of the techniques 
and effects of bombing. After a historical introductio 
author explains the mechanism of the bombsight and the tec! 
nical aspects of bombing. He then describes the methods, 2 
vantages and shortcomings of day bombing, night bombing 
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nbing, skip bombing and low flying attacks. E xamples 
present war are used liberally and to excellent purpose, 


ugh at times the author makes overly optimistic state 
‘bout the effectiveness of bombing, such as: “The 
; won the battle of the airplane versus flak and 
lly wiped out the Ruhr as a center of industrial produc 


y interesting chapter is devoted to bombs and their capa 
[he effects of bombs, says Mr. Ayling, can be consider 
creased by delay fuzes. The author thinks that although 
sress Of military aviation was on the whole very great, 
ve a long way to go in the matter of increasing the de 


power of projectiles dropped from planes.” Present 


do not have adequate penetrating power against steel, 
te and soil. In Mr. Ayling’s opinion bombs must be re 
d, put in improved casings, and provided with rocket 
“powerful enough to double the falling speed.” Since 
netrating power of the new super-bombs of 4,000, 8,000 
000 pounds is a military secret, the author is unable to 
the destructive power of such bombs. 
\yling’s book is strictly technical and tactical. When 


author ventures into strategy by discussing the “value” 


mbardment, the result is disappointing.- >. 1. P. 
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HANDBOOK TO ARMY REGULATIONS AND OTHER 

DIRECTIVES ON ADMINISTRATION. By Lieut. Colo 

| Walter Sczudlo. Harrisburg: Military Service Publish 
Se 1944. 305 Pages; $2.50. 


s book is a necessary tool in the equipment of every 

He ly room and headquarte rs NCO or clerk. In this index to 

nistrative directives, the subjects are arranged alphabeti 
nd thoroughly cross-indexed. 

he book covers administrative regulations for every activity 


rom War Department agencies down to local headquarters and 


‘ 1 
V4 


t ‘le detracting from them in the least. 
to be gained more than glcbal information—you gain a 


r¢ eling. 
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Under each heading are described the definition, mis 
1 and organization, with references in the page margins to 
ropriate Field and Technical Manuals, Army R egulations, 


and other directives, with changes. Thee is also a 


list of official abbreviations. 
[he author, who was formerly on duty at the Adjutant Gen 
ral’s School, shows a thorough knowledge of the complicated 
system es directives the Amy finds it necessary to use. Hand 


Army Regulations and Other Directives on Adminis 


n "shoul be a big help to those at every headquarters from 
mpany and equivalent units up. 
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Global Atlases 


LOOK AT THE WORLD. By Richard Edes Harrison. New 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. 67 Pages; Index; Illus 


, ATLAS FOR AMERICANS. Published for Council 
Books in Wartime by Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1944. 86 
s; Index; Illustrated; paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.50. 


first of these large books contains the beautiful and 
maps of Mr. Harrison, many of which have appeared in 


magazine. The text has the oversimplified Fortune 


but I doubt if one man in a thousand buys this book for 


he maps are what make it, and the text is clear where 


rely explanatory. My one criticism of the maps is simply 


vy have so much space w here more useful names could 
3ut from 


New Books and Manuals 
of the Month 


* 


\ most important book for the soldier interested 
in small arms joins the ranks of the Fighting Forces 
series this month. It is Rifle sand Machine Guns of 
the World's Armies by Captain Melvin M. John 
son, Jr. Every known small arm in military use is 
pictured and described. This includes pist ls, car 
bines, rifles, automatic rifles, submachine gun 
machine guns and even small caliber rocket gun 
Captain Johnson (Marine (¢ orps Reserve inactive 
is himselt the inventor of the Johnson light machine 
gun and the Johnson automatic rifle. The Fighting 
torces edition of Rifles and Machine Guns of thu 
World's Armies at 25c is available to members ol 
the armed torces only. A cloth bound edition P ib 
lished by William Morrow and Company, sells for 
S>d.UU. 

It has been necessary to place Defense Agains: 
Chemical War in the same classification as a r 
stricted Field Manual. Up until now it was listed 
as being available to all. Defense Against Chemi 
cal War is based on the Army's ot iphic portfo! 
of the same title. It is, of course, a Fighting Force: 
series title. 

The editors of the Cavalry Journal have com 
piled a series of articles on reconnaissance which 
appeared in their journal under the title of Moder 
Reconnaissance ($1.50). Brigadier General H. S 
Hawkins, a well-known Cavalry writer, contribute: 
an article and there are a number of articles describ 
ing reconnaissance missions performed in North 
Africa, Sicily, Russia and elsewhere in this war 
Very little has been written on reconnaissance and 
this book will help fill a long-felt need. 

An ofhcial guide to the Army Air Forces and iptly 
described as “A directory, almanac and chronicle of 
achievement” has just been published both as a 
cloth bound book ($2.50) and as a PocketBook 

25c). The title is AAF and the 380 pages are de 
voted to telling the story of the AAF. There are 
sixty-four pages of photographs and 175 drawings, 
charts, and maps. 

The Handbook to Army Regulations ($2.50) by 
Lieutenant Colonel Walter Sczudlo will be a boon 
to the hard-pressed administrative officer, male or 
female. In it are cross-indexed all the regulations, 
circulars and other official dope on almost any sub 
ject that comes up in an office devoted to Army ad 
ministration. 

To the growing list of foreign language diction 
aries prepared by Frank Henius is Spanish Diction 


ary for the Soldier (50c). Mr. Henius has now pre 


pared dictionaries for the use of soldiers in speaking 


and Spanish. A virtue of his 


Italian, German, 
dictionaries is that they are not for the student but 


for the soldier who has a practi il interest in being 


able to use languages 
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Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 


| Engineer Training Notebook 





combat engineers. 





: Bombardment Aviation 


By Keith Ayling 


$2.00 


A book devoted to the tactics and techniques of aerial 
bombardment and written by a long-time student of 


military aviation. 





The War of 1812 


By Henry Adams 


$3.00 


From Mr. Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817 relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume his- 
| tory of the War of 1812. 377 Pages. 27 Maps and 
| Sketches. 





$5.00 


by) . 
Lee’s Lieutenants Each volume 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 


Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 


One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 






| oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 
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A War Atlas for Americans was prepared with the 
of the Office of War Information and contains a for 
Elmer Davis, its director. He says that the atlas has | 
pared to assist Americans at home to fit the daily eve 
read in their newspapers “into the grand design of ¢| 














































struggle.” The text was drafted under the guidance o} fee 
sor Harold Sprout of Princeton, and the maps were | ed 
under the direction of Emil Lowenstein. A great many depan , 
ments of the Government, including the War and Navy De ar" 
partments, assisted with information for the book. \\ 
In this book, too, the maps are far better than the text. This ol 
atlas contains much more text than Look at the World and qj ane 
of it is pretty solid going. Not that anyone could be expected [shy 
to write lightly of such vast events and spaces; but certainly 
their ow, however, vast, deserves a more fluid, less pedestrian 
style. The maps are done in light blue, white and black, with 
the blue in several shades. In many places the black type is ins 
none too easy to read over backgrounds of mottled blue and & mu 
white. These maps with a few exceptions could, like those of 
the other atlases, have contained many more place names with 
out reduction of legibility. The faults of the other maps in 4 
War Atlas for Americans are not to be found in three splendid 17 
two-page maps of the Pacific Islands. B 
The man who likes maps will simply have to have both of p 
these books. This includes the Army man, when he eventually 
finds a place to put them. a 
Ca 
3 y y thin 
The People’s Opinion — 
MANDATE FROM THE PEOPLE. By Jerome S. Bruner  \\ 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1944. 278 Pages we 
Index; Illustrated; $2.75. Uni 
This is a fine job of summarizing and interpreting public J scho 
opinion. It is based on material collected over several years by Am 
public opinion research organizations to find out what the hin 
people of the United States think about such matters as “Amer 
ica in world politics,” “world reconstruction,” and “the future ) 
of free enterprise.” On the basis of this material the author \M 
brings out the problems that may face us when the great post H 
war problem comes. Every bit of the book is of interest to the Ir 
military reader, but especially the discussion of public opinior ou 
in the period of occupation. Here we see what the people think grap 
about the methods of occupying the captured areas and the Ame 
necessity for it. gion 
Opinion is well split on such matters as these. Yet, as the #% busi 
authors point out, “these matters do provide one guide to the J kno 
military. Public opinion is flexible. It has ever been mindfu 
of problems of military necessity and, having seen necessity, has 
given support. Many of the actions of the military the publi 7 
has taken on faith. . . . That is as it should be.” 
There have been few books that bring the reader closer to I 
his country or help him understand it better. \ 
mili 
7 7 7 cha) 
Avalanche of Words tact 
HITLER'S WORDS: Two Decapes or Nationat Socitiss. 
Edited by Gordon W. Prange. Washington: American Coun Ba 
cil on Public Affairs, 1944. 400 Pages; cloth, $3.75; paper 
$3.25. TH 
Professor Prange has made available in the English languag : 
the significant parts of some two thousand speeches and man} « 
statements of Hitler which have appeared in German news P 
papers. In 400 pages he gives us the central core of [litlers J Rev 
thinking from 1923 to 1943. Few readers have the time and §& of t 
patience required to plow through the 2,000 page edition of BW: 
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' speeches published by the Royal Institute of Interna 
fairs in London. Even the 1,000 pages of Raoul de 
§ lition of Hitler’s speeches, My New Order, are tough 
Hitler's speeches are so rambling and repetitious that 
man readers (and perhaps many German readers) often 
‘ r way in the avalanche of words. 
P,fessor Prange has arranged the material under a series of 
aibiect headings. This enables us to follow the dangerous de 
velopment of Nazi philosophy year by year. 
\\ sh all need to restudy the kind of thinking represented 
y Hitler's speeches long after the military menace of his move 
nent has been crushed. For, as Professor Schuman has said: 
the war between freedom and despotism, equality and persecu 
‘on. brotherhood and tribalism did not begin with I litler and 
will not end with the collapse of his Reich. — This battle will 
on throughout the free world, in every country and indeed 
n every human soul. If it is to be won, the nature of the enemy 
must never be forgotten.’ "—D. V. 
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Unforgotten American Riches 


\ TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. Edited by 
B. A. Botkin. New York: Crown Publishers, 1944. 932 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


[his is a rich collection, containing a great many things you 
read years ago and remember—good things. Also, a lot of good 
ngs you read long ago and have forgotten. There is nearly a 
thousand pages of it and whoever had the idea for this book 
deserves much thanks—and, I trust, from a lot of people. 
Where the editor dug it all up it is hard to imagine. But 
here is practically every tall story ever told in any state of the 
Union, verse of the kind every kid learns and not necessarily in 
school—hundreds of passages from books that may not be 
famous as literature but just the same are not forgotten. It’s 
fine, fat volume to open up and hunt through. 
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\MEN, AMEN. By Ensign S. A. Constantino, Jr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. 184 Pages; $2.00. 


Informal religious discussion. You can tell whether or not 
you will like it and be helped by it from the following para- 
graph which comes near the middle of the book: “O.K., we're 
\mericans. Let's find out. Let’s learn something about reli- 
gion. Let’s get rid of this dreading and avoiding and hiding 
business. We know God, and we know the soul. Now let’s 
know religion.” 
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GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY. By George Renner and Associates. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944. 680 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $5.00. 


\ book containing a great deal of information interesting to 
military students but a book that is not well organized. The 
chapters on geography and war strategy, geography and war 

tactics, and geography and war supply endeavor to compress— 
and unsuccessfully—into a very small space an outline of the 
whole of warfare. 
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l'HREE NAPOLEONIC BATTLES. By Harold T. Parker. 

Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1944. 

255 Pages; $3.00. 

Professor Parker, a specialist on the history of the French 
Revolution and Empire, here gives us a well-documented study 
of the battles of Friedland (1807), Aspern-Essling (1809), and 
Waterloo (1815). 


AUGUST, 1944 
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Tarawa $2.00 
By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 
Pacific Partner $2.50 
By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 
The Conquest of North Africa $3.00 


By Alexander G. Clifford 
The first comprehensive account of three years of 


fighting in North Africa. 


Here ls Your War 
By Ernie Pyle 
Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 


By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can't find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific 
By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 


Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 
By Jack Belden 


The Burma campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines $3.00 
By Colenel Carlos P. Romulo 
Colonel Romulo saw it all. 


$3.00 


$3.00 


America’s Navy In World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 


$3.75 


The Flying Tigers $1.00 
By Russell Whelan 


The epic of General Chennault’s fighting flyers. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo Cicth Edition $2.00 


By Captain Ted Lawson 
General Jimmy Doolittle’s famous flight. 


Assignment to Nowhere 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian campaign. 


$2.75 


Burma Surgeon $3.00 
By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma campaign. 
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Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 


Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 


pages of every Infantry Journal. 


What You Should 
About 


‘ 
arallb 
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SPIES AND SABOTEURS .... $2.50 
By Will Irwin and Thomas M. ‘Johnson 

ARMY GROUND FORCES $2.50 
By Colonel Joseph IL. Greene 

fi. 68. Cg $2.50 
By Hanson Ww. Baldwin 

THE ARMY $2.50 
ty Lieut. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES $2.50 
By Captain John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

ce | | 8 a $2.50 


By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M. D., and V. I. Cooper 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS ...... $2.50 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 

py. #. & : + . Seer $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR Bg $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ...... $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE . $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 

THE SIGNAL CORPS ..... $2.50 


By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 


ROTC Manuals 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume I 
BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume II 


(To be used by the Basic Class, Class CS and Class MS) 
Paper Binding .... $2.25 each volume 
Cloth Binding .... $2.75 each volume 


ADVANCED MILITARY TRAINING 


(To be used by Class MS. In One Volume) 
Paper Binding .... $2.50 each volume 
Cloth Binding .... $3.00 each volume 
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Friedland found Napoleon at the height of his phy 
mental powers and may be regarded as a typical victor 
period. Aspern Essling, where Napoleon received his 
ous personal check, falls in the middle period of h 
Here his oversanguine temperament led him to eng 
duke Charles with only part of his forces across th 
River. When the single pontoon bridge 
army was carried away, he barely escaped disaster. \ 
found Napoleon beset with growing physical disabilit 


which sup] 


incapable of sustained administrative or intellectual 
most famous Marshals were no longer with him, an 
forced to rely on such uncertain performers as Grou 
Ney. 

Napoleon’s character and powers and the changes w 
curred progressively with his aging provide the un 
unity of Professor Parker’s account. This unity is 
however, by the inclusion of fourteen pages of discu 
lating to the medical treatment of the French wou: 
\spern-Essling by the famous French surgeon Larrey.—[). \ 
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Going After the Information 
MODERN RECONNAISSANCE. Compiled by The C, 


alry Journal. Harrisburg: Military Service Pub lishing ¢ 
pany, 1944. 230 Pages; illustrated: $1.50. 


[his is one phase of combat in this war about whi 
little has been published. Many of the most interesting 
that have appeared on reconnaissance have been those in T} 

Cavalry Journal, mainly during the past two years. T! 
now made available in a handy book form, edited by 
Sumner, the editor of The Cavalry Journal. 

The book includes a general chapter on reconnaiss: 
Brigadier General H. S. Hawkins, well-known cavalry 
and articles on a number of different specific reconnaissanc 
units—those of the Infantry division, the brigade reconnaissance 
platoon, the armored division reconnaissance squadron, the 
motorized division reconnaissance squadron, and othe: 

Among the most interesting material is the group of articles 
on combat experiences, including three by Lieutenant ( 
Charles J. Hoy on Tunisian reconnaissance lessons, and tw 
others on the 91st Reconnaissance Squadron in Tunisia. Ther 
are also several articles on reconnaissance in other armies—the 
German, Russian, and Japanese armies; and one on jungk 
reconnaissance, one on the air-cavalry team in our own Army 
and another on the air-tank-cavalry team in the Soviet arm 
There is an excellent training piece by Lieutenant Colon: 
James W. Bellah entitled “G-2 for Reconnaissance Troops 
Training in New Divisions.” 

The book is not in any way limited in interest to cavalry 
connaissance units. It is of definite interest to all ground 
air combat officers and men, and to members of all « 
staffs. It is to be hoped that The Cavalry Journal, as it 
to obtain and publish other important materials on reconnais 
sance, will issue other highly useful volumes like Mod 
Reconnaissance. 

Throughout Modern Reconnaissance no effort is made | 
write on a high military level. The stuff is all practica 
often forcefully presented. At the beginning of eac! 
is a brief statement on its author, giving his service and 
possible, his present duties. 

% 7 1 
G.I. SONGS. Edited by Edgar A. Palmer. New York: $ 


dan House, Inc., 1944. 253 Pages; Index; Illustrated: $2.’ 


This is a good collection of old and new. Nothing 
is dead, and most of the new is lively and likely to stick 
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What To Do With Them 


OF TRIUMPH. By George Fielding Eliot. New 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1944. 214 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Eliot discusses the concluding phases of the war and 
, plan for the future control of the world which will, 
pinion, guarantee the maximum degree of peace. He 
that Germany should not be permitted to manufacture 
f any kind, or to possess military aircraft, or to build 
s vessels of war, whether submarines or surface vessels. 
he thinks Germany should be controlled by an inter 
| force of approximately a reinforced corps of airborne, 
1 and motorized troops based, perhaps, in Germany neat 
rk, with a naval patrol based on Kiel. 
1, says Major Eliot, is a different sort of enemy: “We 
id it necessary to dispose, once and for all, of Japan so 
nger from that source may not again trouble the civilized 
Che author would not permit the Japanese to use their 
ps in contact with the outside world. He would syste 
lly destroy Japanese industry, including every facility in 
pan railways and docks, He would 
“every machine tool, every mechanical device of every 
very engine and motor, indeed every pound of metal 


as well as factories. 


r otherwise, which is c apable of being made into such a 
1 tool of war] with the solitary exception of simple agri 
| instruments and possibly a few textile mills to be op 
under the careful supervision of United Nations inspec 

nd guards.” 

in which the 

“incapable of injuring their 


thinks the author, 


of Japan can be made 


is about the only way, 


Ors. 

book contains many other interesting suggestions as to 

future, and of course chapters on how Germany and Japan 

| probably be defeated. On the whole Major Eliot shows no 
f having come to hasty conclusion. 


. 1 7 
\MERICA. By Stephen Vincent Benet. New York: Farrar & 

Rinehart, Inc., 1944. 122 Pages; $1.50. 

\lr. Benet finished this book for the Office of War Informa 
on shortly before his death last year. It is a simply, and often 
eautifully written, brief history intended for 

ranslation into many languages. 

The book concludes with a number of quotations from great 
\mericans which Mr. Benet selected to show the faith of the 

tion, and with this paragraph of his own: “That is what we 

[hat is what we mean. That is how we grew. That is 
t we are. Those are the things we believe. This is America.” 


of America 
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Military Mathematics Text 
MILITARY APPLICATION OF MATHEMATICS. By 
Paul P. Hanson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1944. 447 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


s is an especially handy book on military mathematics 
e it includes the mathematics needed in most of the mili 
ields where it is used; military maps and mapping, field 
ry gunnery, air navigation, seacoast artillery gunnery, 
finders, bomb ballistics, antiaircraft gunnery, motor trans 
nd practical military engineering. 

eover, the book contains a mathematics refresher ap 
pendix consisting of more than a hundred pages, and there are 
the necessary tables and a mil protractor which can be traced. 

Chere is also a brief section on the slide rule. 
[hus for once we have a book of mathematics which is re 
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Penguin Books 


Full Length, 25-cent books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry 


Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 


modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 


in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are 
only. 


for military 
You have 


personnel, units, and agencies 
full freedom of choice of titles.) 


Binders 
for Field Manuals 


Tough Strong Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 


extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more 10 per cent. 


All books of the 


carried in ample 


Military Service Publishing Company are 
stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Napoleon and Modern Warfare are 


listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 
BOOK LIST 


in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 

This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service is 
based on an official outline prepared by the War De- 
partment for use in Pre-inducuion Training Courses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


$1.50 


English for the Armed Forces 


By Lt. Cel. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 


How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 
{Piano Arrangement ... 35¢ 
) Military Band (March) 75¢ 
By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 


. . {Piano Arrangement ... 35¢ 
That's the Infantry )Band Arrangement ... 75¢ 


A new Infantry marching song. 
Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 


Sound Off! $3.50 


The Army’s book of Army songs. 
Blitz French 75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 


$1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Easy Malay W ords and Phrases 


Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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And what i: 


lated directly and wholly to the military. 
prepared by an author who shows a clear understanding 
different applic: itions of mathematics and is not merely a 
as has happened so often in the past, from a textbook o1 
written for other purposes to army uses. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND LIVELIHOOD. By Mary | 
derus and Mary van Kleeck. New York: Russell Sag« 
dation, 1944. 237 Pages; Index; $1.25. 


In a pretty heavy way this careful study arrives at ¢! 
that we don’t yet know what to do to make our technol: 
production serve us in peace as in war. There is much i: 
ing data in the book on industry and labor, and thro 
there is a clear feeling for the effect of change, constant 
upon our attempts and our doings. 
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WAR AND POSTWAR ADJUSTMENT POLICIES. 8 
Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock. Washi: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1944. 131 Pages 
$2.00; paper, $1.00. 


This is the official report of Messrs. Baruch and 
together with related documents. 


5 v v 
A GUIDE TO PUBLIC OPINION POLLS. By Georg 
Gallup. New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1944 


104 Pages; $1.50. 


The public opinion polls which are a daily part of news; 
in every city and which millions of readers note casually as they 
read have apparently become a permanent part of our | 
thought. Feeling that many read but few understand just | 
the public opinion polls work, Mr. George Gallup has write: 
this book to answer the questions of those who have expressed 
doubt about the validity and value of the polls. 

The book answers 80 questions about opinion-finding met 
ods within the answers to which is a fairly complete distributi I 
of how polls are conducted as well as a statement of their place 
in the nation. Such questions as “How is the actual wordin 
of a question determined? and “How do you know that ques 
tions and wordings do not bias the results?” are answered 
other questions on accuracy and interpretation of the publi 
opinion polls. There is one brief section on the measurement 
of intensity of opinion and another on miscellaneous pr 


pe 
I 
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HELMETS AND LIPSTICK. By Lieutenant Ruth G 
Haskell, Army Nurse Corps. New York: G. P. Putnar 
Sons, 1944. 207 Pages; $2.75. 


When American invasion forces landed in North Afri 
in 1942, battle trained and hardened troops were accom| 
ashore by a small group of noncombatants—Army nurs 
perhaps were the first American women ever to partici] 
such an operation. Lieutenant Haskell was one of thes 
nurses and her account of day and night duty in North A 
in the days before and just after the retreat at Kasserine | 
furnishes an exciting climax to this story of the advent 
one of the first units of Army nurses to volunteer for | 
duty. This book will interest those who have seen Am 
nurses, doctors and medical corpsmen in action and w 
fort those who entrust to them the physical well-being 


soldiers.—M. C. R. 
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( COAST GUARD ACADEMY. By Riley Hughes. 
York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1944. 213 Pages; 
poets,” $2.00. 


FLEET. By Reg Ingraham. New York: Bobbs 
I] Company, 1944. 309 Pages; Illustrated: $3. OO. 


Coast Guard Academy is a very complete description of 
ist : Canal School at New London where such a fine 
training has been done for this war. It tells the full 
f the Academy and what it has accomplished and how. 
is a large section containing general information on the 
\ ny with a map showing all the buildings. First Fleet 
ccount of the U. S. Coast Guard in war. It contains a 

eal of personal narrative. 


4 4 1 
rHE AMAZON. By Earl Parker Hanson. New York: Foreign 
y Association, 1944. 96 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 
\t high water you can sail up the Amazon in the Queen 
Mar ; r 2,000 miles. For a good part of the way the river is so 
vide that if a ship stays in the middle of the stream people on 


by a can’t see the shores. This pamphlet tells accurately of the 
remarkably varied country—parts of six countries, an area about 
s big as the United States—drained by the Amazon and its 


taries. It is one of the greatest and richest undeveloped 
reas in the world. 


4 4 4 
THE CONSTITUTION AND WORLD ORGANIZA- 
TION. By Edward S. Corwin. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 64 Pages; $1.00. 


When total war,” says this author, “ is the price of total sov- 
ereignty, the price is too high.” There will be but two choices 
left to the United States, he believes, after this war—imperial- 
stic adventuring and the active promotion of world peace. It 
s the second alone that is allied with the cause of constitutional 
democracy at home. We are not even sure, the author believes, 
that we have not lost constitutional democracy in this war, and 
we are certain to lose it in another. 
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\MERICA UNLIMITED. By Eric Johnston. 
Doubleday Doran and Company, Inc., 1944. 
Index; $2.50. 


New York: 


954 Pea: 
254 Pages; 


Mr. Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
says in his first chapter that the book is simply a statement of 
his convictions about his country, things which have been 
maturing in his mind for a number of years. He describes 
briefly his own career and background in order that the reader 
may follow the growth of his thought. Much of his book deals 

h the postwar situation in the U. S. and there are chapters 
on big business and little business, taxes and jobs, management 
and labile and the Americas as a whole. He also describes his 


mission to Great Britain and gives his thoughts on our position 
in the rest of the world. 

he author feels strongly about management and labor and 
says that “an amicable management-labor picture is not a sec- 
1 matter to be dealt with in spare time. It is a central 
challenge. Nothing less than the life or death of our free 


economy is at stake,” and in this chapter he lines up what he 
believes are the faults in both management and labor. Mr. 
Johnston also thinks that in the period before this war “Moral 
complacency was at the bottom of military complacency.” We 
were indifferent to death and horror. “We could not summon 
enou h moral resources to protest, to sacrifice—if necessary to 
tisk, in defense of a neighbor.” This emphasis on the moral 
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Military Classics 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 

Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 

The great military thinkers of 400 years. 

Armored W arfare $1.00 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 

General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 

Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 

Roots of Strategy $3.00 


Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 
Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 
Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting — all sides of it. 


On War $1.45 


The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 


Decisive Battles of the W orld $3.00 


By Edward S. Creasy 
A ncw edition of this famous book brought up to date. 
25¢ 
The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 


25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


$1.00 


$2.00 


Napoleon and Modern War 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


W arfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 

the Napoleonic wars. 
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lead the author into clear 
thought on the need for armed strength in the future. It is 


somewhat implied in his discussion but he does not reach the 


however, 


weakness does not, 


any 


point of saying that none of the future activities and develop 
ments he discusses so keenly can be possible without some 
guarantee of protection. He says “The foundation of the brave 
new world for which we are hoping after this catastrophe is 
No plan to regulate world 
The 


results must depend upon us; upon our healthy sense of right 


over is not in paper plans. 
relationships is any better than the people who use it. 


and wrong; upon our new dedication to the simple virtues of 
But he does not clearly list among those simple 
virtues that of maintaining strength enough to protect the 


everyday life.” 


other virtues. 
7 y 7 
MOST SECRET MOST IMMEDIATE. By Howard 


Swiggett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 268 
Pages; $2.00. 


Howard Swiggett, an American, is Deputy Director General 
of the British Supply Mission in Washington, D. C. Un 
doubtedly his behind-the-scenes knowledge of spy activity in 
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HANDY ORDER FORM TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W 
W ASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


[| I enclose $----- 


[ ] Send bill to Company Fund, 


For military unit orders o1 


[] Please charge to my account. 


| 


Name (Please print 


(Address or box number ) 


(Town or r AP 0) 
(PL844) 


(Postal zone State) 





World War II has prompted the writing of this excit ton 
which catapults the reader from the pre-Pearl Harbor calm o 
Washington, D. C. to life in neutral Eire, Nazi pied 
France, Spain, and Portugal. 


Hero of the tale is Garrett Maynard, in charge ot | itary 
Intelligence for the Free Nations Supply Mission in Vi ing. 
ton in 1941. To infuse new hope into the ghost a s of 
occupied Europe the underground organizations whic e re 
ceiving supplies from the Mission—M:z iynard goes abr and. 
after outwitting Nazi bigwigs in Paris, personally identifies 
himself with the Underground. Passed from one “Source” to 
another, he narrowly misses death in his journey ugh 
France and Spain to Lisbon. Climax of his advent: and 
romance comes with his return to Washington.—M. (¢ 

1 1 1 
THE NETHERLANDS. Edited by Bartholomew Landheer 


Berkeley : 
$5.00. 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF HOLLAND TO THE SCL 
ENCES. Edited by A. J. Barnouw and B. Landheer. Ney 

York: Querido, Inc., 1944. 373 Pages; $3.50. 
These two books are designed to provide American readers 


with a brief and authoritative account of the Dutch people and 
Both are coéperative efforts 


University of California Press, 1944. 464 Pages 


their contribution to civilization. 
in which the individual chapters are written by men especially 
qualified to deal w ith the subject under discussion. The Nether. 
lands, which is a part of the United Nations series of the 
University of California Press, is recommended for the general 


reader.—D. V. 
1 1 
OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. By Mary Eleanor Browning 
New York: Hastings House, 1944. 101 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.00. 
The 130 photographs in this book show that Washington 


is the most beautiful city in the United States. 
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SHIPBOARD MEDICAL PRACTICE. By W. L. 
New York: Cornell Maritime 1943. $1.00 


A clear, brief handbook of ship sanitation and emergency 
medical aid [his is another of the highly useful and 
clearly edited Cornell books which have helped so many naval 
1 learning and carrying out their 


Wheeler 


Press, 


at sea. 


and coast guard members i 
duties. There are excellent proses not only on the common 
illnesses and accidents but on blast baprien, care of survivors 


and radio messages requesting medical advice. 
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PRIVATE PAPERS. By William Justema. New York Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1944. 38 Pages; $1.50. 
A sensitive and observant poet writes lucidly of war and the 
Army as they strike his mind. Here is a sample: 

“There is a lot of hokum about the Army: a mythology 
age-long, Non-Com narrow, that will throw you if you let 
it. On the other hand, don’t fight it. The sooner your ir 
dividuality goes out the window—the sooner it come: back. 


Che 


identity 


again) is like a jackpot for true believers 
those who live skeptically, but ‘by the numbers.’ 
5 + 5 
JEZEBEL THE JEEP. By Fairfax Downey. New York 


Dodd, Mead & Silane 1944. 150 Pages; Illustrated $2.00. 


Mi 1jO1 Downey’s story is amusing but not very convincing. It 
is the tale of T/5 Johnny Joh unsen and the jeep he drove ' intil a 


shell hit him. Paul Brown’s illustrations are excellent 















